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Topics of the Week. 

It is said on good authority that a new magazine will 
be published this Autumn by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
to be called “ The World’s Work.” Mr. Walter H. Page 
will be the editor, and the periodical will differ from 
present publications both in size, illustrations, and 
character, as might be expected in a publication coming 
from a firm, which, in the last year, has done many 
original and suggestive things in bookmaking. 





“Verses Wise or Otherwise ” is the title of a vol- 
ume of poems by Miss Fowler, who has already won 
an admiring public in America as well as in England 
by her clever novels, ‘“‘ A Double Thread,” “ Concerning 
Isabel Carnegie,” and “The Farringdons.” “Verses 
Wise or Otherwise,” which will be presented by Cas- 
sell & Co., is a poetic expression of humor, pathos, and 
a few other emotions. There is : lyric tone in Miss 
Fowler’s verse, and a swing which carries the deep 
things of life lightly, all of which go to make tp a wel- 
come volume for Summe=> reading. Apropos of Muss 
Fowler, it may be said that “ The Farringdons,”’ which 
was recently published by D. Appleton & Co., already 
appears in the list of the six best selling books, 

A valuable collection of Humboldt’s correspondence 
has just been unearthed in Berlin. The collection was 
given by Alexander von Humboldt to the daughter of 
the man to whom the letters were originally written, 
Dr. Samuel Spiker, an offic.al in the Berlin ..oyal Li- 
brary, and afterward editor of the Spenersche Zeitung. 
There are about 200 letters, written in A. von Hum- 
boldt’s “fine crow’s-foot handwriting,” full of confi- 
dential gossip concerning the Court and political and 
military notabilities, and references to eminent con- 
temporary,scholars, They range from 1830 to 1840, some 
being written from Potsdam.’ Several of them are in 
French, which was the Court language at Berlin in 
Humboldt’s time. 


What was for some time believed to be a hitherto 
unpublished work by James Fenimore Cooper will be 
presented in the early Fall by G. P. Putnam’s sons, 
uniform with the Mohawk edition of Cooper’s works. 





the work had been issued years ago through one of 
the ephemeral mediums in which Cooper’s work 
sometimes appeared. It does not appear, however, in 
any of the collected works of this author, and is there- 
fore practically “ unpublished.” The tale is entitled 
‘““Ned Myers: A Life Before the Mast.” 


“Burma,” by Max and Bertha Ferrars, will shortly 
be published by E. P. Dutton & Co, It presents the 
life of the Burman from the cradle to the grave, 
in a graphically written text, which is interspersed 
with a series of nearly 450 consecutive photographs 
illustrating the characteristic situations in the life of 
the leading race, the aboriginal or Hill races, the ef- 
fects of scenery, the animals and the vegetation. The 
book is particularly interesting at this time because 
the returned traveler says that in less than a genera- 
tion the indigenous character of Burma will have 
passed away.. 

The fiction number of Scribner’s Magazine, with 
special cover in nine colors will be ready July 21. The 
illustrations will be by well-known artists, such as 
A. B. Frost, E. C. Piexotto, Bernard Partridge, Ernest 
Seton-Thompson, Maxfield Parrish, H. C. Christy, and 
Henry Hutt, while a series of beautiful page d:signs 
in five colors, symbolic of ‘‘ midsummer,” will be pre- 
sented by Henry McCarter. Besides the serials the 
fiction of the number will include a new animal story 
by Ernest Seton-Thompson, a new story by Edith 
Wharton, an amusing tale of rural experiences en- 
titled “Green Pigs,” by S. H. Preston; a love story by 
J. R. Perry, and a short play by George A. Hibbard. 


“ African Nights’ Entertainment,” by A. J. Dawson, 
author of “Mere Sentiment” and “ Daniel Whyte, 
will be presented in the early Autumn by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. It is a series of short stories about life in the 
fascinating and mysterious realm of Morocco, which 
recently invited public attention through its political 
differences with Algeria. The stories are full of bar- 
baric splendor and grim pathos, and the style is said 
to be quite Kiplingesque. 


“ A Diary of a Dreamer,” by Alice Drew-Smith, is in 
active preparation at G. P. Putnam’s Sons’. It is a 
volume of meditative sketches, into which is evidently 
worked more or less of an autobiography of the 
author’s domestic life. Its remective and languid 
phrases remind one strongly of the best work of “Ik 
Marvel.” 


Three new volumes of the Imperial Interest Library, 
edited by Hamish Hendry are announced by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.; following Gorst’s ‘“ China,” a descripcion of 
which will be found in another column, there are to be 
“ Egypt,” by the late H. D. Traill; ‘‘ South Africa,” by 
H. A. Bryden, and “ India,” by W. S. Lilly. 





An authorized life of Theodore Parker will shortly 
be issued by Houghton, iaifflin & Co. It is the work of 
the Rev. John W. Chadwick of Brooklyn, who in early 
life came under the influence of Parker, and whose suc- 
cesses in the biographical field would seem to insure 
adequate treatment in the work now in press. The vol- 
ume, which will be entitled “* Theodore Parker, Preach- 
er and Reformer,” will describe Parker's early life, his 
college days, his early ministry, growing heresy, and 
mature theology and philosophy; his anti-slavery work 
and his personal relations, together with a judgment 
of his influence. 


A new story by Alfred Ollivant, author of “ Bob, Son 
of Battle,” appears in Harper’s Magazine for July. It 
is entitled ‘Two and a Rose.” 


Cassall & Co. are publishing “ Landscape Painting 
in Water Colors,” by John MacWhirter, R. A. The 
author-artist tells his readers exactly how he manages 
to produce his well-known effects. The volume is 
illustrated with admirable examples of the artist’s 
work, which possess an interest not only for the 
students, but for all lovers of landscape art. 


The Spanish Government, in spite of its impover- 
ished condition, has decide. to purchase the large 
library of the late Don P. de Gayangos. The price will 
be $80,000, payable in six annual installments to the 
family of the dead bibliophile. Hence this splendid 
library will be incorporated with the Biblioteca Na- 


cional. 


D. C. Heath Co., the Boston publishers, have in press 
an edition of Scribe’s “Le Verre d’Eau,” with intro- 
duction and notes by Prof. C. A. Eggert, the well- 
known editor of Racine’s “ Athalie"’ and mMoliére’s 
“ Le Misanthrope.” 


Longmans, Green & Co, are publishing a novel en- 
titled “‘ Edmund Fulleston; or, The Family Evil Genius,” 
by B. B. West; also a volume about the once-famous 


Although the publishers. have a transcription of the} Dr. Pusey by. Miss Trench, daughter of Archbishop 


original man it was recently discovered that 


“te 


Trench. 





JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL 


“The Reign of Law. A Tale of the Kentucky 
Hemp Fields.’”* 

Even before opening the covers of a book from the 
hand of Mr. Allen, one may be sure of its rare and high 
qualities. Here will be no blurred or slighted work, no 
“ unleavened bread ” thrust upon the public because its 
master “ could not tarry” to achieve perfection. Here 
will be the finest and best of which the author is ca- 
pable. Nature herself will be here, appealing not only 
to the inner eye, but assailing other senses as well with 
her aromatic scents, her multitudinous voices. Here 
will be supreme artistry of style, the most felicitous 
word always the “inevitable” one, each sentence as 
exquisite in its cadence as it is translucent to the 
thought behind it. Here will be “little miracles of 
observation,” flashes of wit, the gentler irradiation of 
humor, swift incisive scorn of things petty or base, 
reverence for that nobleness which shines through un- 
couth garb and sordid conditions, tenderest pathos, 
true insight into the human soul, and withal so many 
rich gems of clear-cut expression that the reader longs 
to remember them all and to appropriate them as 
shamelessly as the Israelitish women “ borrowed ” the 
jewels of the Egyptians. 

As under the microscope the most carefully wrought 
handiwork becomes flawed and coarse, while the petal 
of a flower but more wonderfully reveals its fineness 
of fibre and the burnish of its sheen, so under the 
most critical inspection shows Mr. Allen’s work as 
compared with the great mass of popular fiction. So 
thoroughly is he master of his craft that it seems to be 
no craft at all, rather a growth, a flowering. There is 
no smell of the oil about his books; their fragrance is 
that of the scent-distilling sunshine and the odorous 
freshness of the Summer shower. 

In all the characteristics that give Mr. Allen’s nov- 
els such distinction and charm, ‘“‘ The Reign of Law” 
is perhaps supreme. The initial chapter, “ Hemp,” is 
the loveliest of idyls. One may read and reread it for 
pure delight in its melody, or, almost oblivious of the 
music, may abandon one’s self to the rapture of nature 
breathing through it all; or, forgetting both, may pon- 
der only the mysterious analogy between the story of 
the seed and that of the human soul. 

The volume is full of passages of like poetic scrain 
as the description of the scene which greeted the hero’s 
eyes upon his pathetic home-coming, or of his “ con- 
gregation of the faithful,” the “ dependent animals in 
the wind-swept barn,” despite their shivering wretch- 
edness not one of them “a critic of his providence,” 
but all “ of the household of faith, the members being 
in good standing and full fellowship.” And again 
there are the lofty and epic pages that tell of “the 
parting of Life’s road at Doubt and Faith,” that por- 
tray the trial for heresy, with its innumerable throng 
of unseen witnesses summoned by memory and imagi- 
nation, and stretching backward through all time, 
backward from gentle, pained professors through in- 
quisitors and torturers; backward from the mild sen- 
tence of expulsion from church and college, through 
the thumb-screw and the rack, through blood and 
flame, through thé wild beasts of the arena and storms 
of nameless horrors, even to the cross of Christ. 

“The Reign of Law ” has its romance—a controlling 
factor in the story—but it is pre-eminently the study 
of a soul, Some writer has noted that religion as an 
element of life seems to have been discharged alto- 
gether from much of the fiction of the day; it is not 
recognized as an influence, a motive. Not so is it in 
“The Reign of Law.” Religion is here the dominant 
note. It tells a story which has been repeated over and 
over again in the history of every generation, a story. 
which has in some form come near the lives o. almost 
all who will read the book, but which, strangely 
enough, writers of fiction have seldom touched, the 
story of the tragedy of doubt to him who is pledged to 
faith. 

David, a poor farmer’s son, born into an ignorant, 
hopelessly toil-bound housenol:, with an environment 
little less than squalid, nevertheless dreams dreams 
and sees visions as he works in the solitary hemp 
fields, and fusing into one ambition and aspiration, 
with incredible labor and self-denial earns and saves 
enough to take him to the goal of all his hopes, a cer- 
tain Bible college, which is to prepare him for the 
Christian ministry. His parents understand this aim 
and sympathize with the boy’s consecration. They 
welcome hardship for his sake, and, themselves fallen 
from an earlier social rank, poor among richer neigh- 
bors, they are happy in “ the secondary joy which orig- 
inates in the revenge men take upon each other 
through the superiority of their children.” After two 
years of working and saving the college is reached. 
There first the enthusiastic young soul recoils from 


*THE GN OF LAW. A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp Fields, 
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Daving faith formulated in terms of Euclid, 
and is ‘revolted by finding the Quod erat 
@emonstrandum applied to the dogmas of 
his own Church as against those of others. 
Slowly is the Undoubting faith of his lite 
strangled unto death by dogma and denun- 
ciation. His spirit of fair-mindedness leads 
him to attend the Churches whose creeds 
have been so triumphantly demolished in 
his classroom. He finds each as serenely 
sure of infallibility as is his own. A like 
temper of investigation impels him to pur- 
chase and to read the great books against 
which. he has been warned as sure to lead 
to his undoing—Darwin, Huxley, and the 
rest. These complete the work of disin- 
tegration. This Teufelsdrichk of the Ken- 
tucky hemp fields finds ‘‘ the Everlasting 
No pealed authoritatively through all the 
“recesses of his being.”” Yet ‘perhaps at 
no era of his life was he more decisively 
the Servant of Goodness, the Servant of 
God, than even now when doubting God's 
existence.” Had “ Sartor Resartus” been 
among his great books he would have seen 
himself reflected in its hero, with his pas- 
sionate love of truth, his devotion to duty. 
With him might David have said: “If my 
as yet sealed eyes with their unspeakable 
longing could nowhere see God, neverthe- 
less in my heart was He present, and His 
heaven-written law still stood legible and 
sacred there.” 


But there is more before him than the 
fading of “ the light that never was on sea 
or land,"’ the renunciation of the guiding 
star of his life. He must take the one path 
left open to his sinceré soul by the blind- 
ness of his teachers. He must tread his 
Via Dolorosa away from all his hopes, and, 
bitterest anguish_of all, over the crushed 
hearts of those who love him best. The old, 
old story of how many young souls, hard- 
ened into aggressive unfaith by the attitude 
of Churches that “ have slain their Christ,” 
or, it may be, going out into darkness by 
the maddened act of their own despairing 
hands! Such dealing with doubt as Mr. 
Allen describes is rarer now. The Churches 
have grown wiser and gentler. Social os- 
tracism, alienation from those of one’s own 
tlood because of honest doubt, are now 
scarcely possible. 
cently orthodox though he 
was, was too catholic in spirit, too “ strong 
in saving common sense,” 


The great evangelist re- 
passed away, 


to tolerate intol- 
erance, and such influence as his and that 
of many other sanely Christian leaders has 
permeated Christian thought. But Mr. Al- 
len paints a true picture of religious con- 
ditions in many localities a generation ago. 
His hero was strong enough of soul to en- 
dure the loneliness and eclipse that were 
the consequence of his crude, sincere young 
doubts. We see him taking up uncomplain- 
ingly the burden 
toil, made more heavy by the hourly trag- 
edy of parental grief and averted love. We 
eee him who will not call himsef a Chris- 
tian more Christlike with every 
day of lowly ministry, of Sheerful endur- 
ance, of patient self-renunciation. 


of his former strenuous 


become 


With the advent of Gabriella a gleam of 
light comes athwart the gloom of the som- 
bre picture. She, the delicately reared child 
of luxury, is doomed by the great cata- 
clysm of the civil war to the life of work 
that was David's by inheritance. With a 
beautiful recognition of the dignity of serv- 
ice Mr. Allen the 


when set free “ tore the head-handkerchief 


says that, as negress 
indignantly off,’ so “it cost the war of the 
Union to enable Gabriella to teach school. 
She had been set free also, and the bandage 
removed The 
had been empowered to demand wages fo® 
her toil; and the Anglo-Saxon girl had been 
empowered to accept without reproach the 
wages for hers,” 


from her liberties. negress 


In a few succinct, knife- 
edged sentences the author the 


very heart of the civil strife: he shows the 


lays bare 


National responsibility for the “ traffic in 
human souls,” the clashing ideas that led 
to “‘ the irrepressible conflict,”’ and the de- 
the 
“the extravagance, the gayety, 
the 
elty in its terrible, unconsclous, 
way, the false ideals, the 
tues."” As David is typical, so is Gabriella. 
Let their author explain them: 


Thus by the 
the lives of 


caying ripeness of old social order— 


the pride, 


the lovely manners, selfishness and cru- 


and narrow 


aristocratic vir- 


working out of vast forces 
Gabriella and David had been 
jostled violently together. They were the 
chjldren of two revolutions, separate, yet 
having a common end—she produc 
revolution of the New World, which 
overthrew mediaeval slavery, he by the in- 
tellectual revolution of the Old World, 
which began to put forth scientific law, but 
in doing t brought on one of the greatest 
ages of religious doubt So that both were 
early vestiges of the same immeasurable 
race evolution, proceeding along converging 
lines. She the artificial summits 
of a decayir 
fall in its collapse ere sh« 
natural earth; he toiling at the bottom, had 
farthest to rise before he could look out 
upon the plains of widening modern 
thought and man’s evolving destiny. 
Through her fall and his rise they had 
been brought to a common level. Sut on 
that level all that had befallen her had 
driven her as out of a blinding storm into 
the Church, the seat and asylum 
ligion; all that had befallen him had driven 
him out of the churches ae the fortifica- 
tions of theology She had been drawn to 
that part of worship which lasts and “4s 
divine; he had been repelled by the part 
that passes, and is human, 


It is 


social 


living on 


reached the 


characteristic that when David, 


d by the | 


gs social order, had farthest to | 
1 the day and place. 


of re- j 
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at the possible issue, tells Gabri- 


ella what he has learned from his “ great, 
grave books,” she should feel neither 
shocked nor frightened nor assailed in the 
impregnable citadel of her faith, for to her 
Christianity is simply the Christ. She is 
sure that David, too, will find Him, if not 
in this world, then in.“ the world that sets 
this world right,” and she is content to 
trust God and wait; while through David's 
science and her love he draws ever nearer 
to the God of science and the God of love. 

Such is an inadequate outline of a great 
book—great alike in beauty. and in depth, 
a book drawing clearly the distinction be- 
tween the vital soul and centre of faith 
and the cerements and husks thereof, a 
book showing love at its highest when rec- 
ognizing something higher than itself; a 
book teaching tenderness, charity, humility. 

The illustrations are of rare poetic beauty 
and value. The artists have, like the au- 
thor, caught the spirit of the fields and 
woods, and so through dll the book, in pic- 
tures and in text, runs the parable of the 
hemp. 

*““O Mystery Immortal! which is tn the 
hemp and in our souls, in its bloom and in 
our passions; by which our poor, brief lives 
are led upward out of the earth for a sea- 
son, then cut down, rotted, and broken— 
for Thy long service!’ 


Burdette’s Smiles and Sighs.* 


The thin partition between humor and 
pathos is so impalpable that it repeats the 
proximity fabled to belong to insanity and 
genius. Among our humorists in verse who 
illustrate this phase of mental and depart- 
mental propinquity in a marked degree, not 
more than one surpasses Robert J. Bur- 
dette, though James Whiteomb Riley may 
have a right to contest with vigor his entire 
supremacy. ‘ 

In this volume the smiles are overwhelm- 
ingly predominant, leaving little room for 
the sighs to exhale. The genius of Burling- 
ton Hawkeye origin is one of mirth's truest 
disciples,. for he sees with a fine pictur- 
esqueness the foibles of humanity, and puts 
them before the reader with fluent felicity. 
Where there is occasion for it, the tender- 
ress of Hood is discernible in some of his 
character sketching and _ philosophizing. 
The April passage from tears to smiles is 
his to command, with a naturalness that 
no realism can surpass. In the following 
extract from “ The Counter-March,” we 
have a picture of the feminine shopper: 
She charged the where the 

gains were, 
And everybody made way for her; 
Wherever she saw a “ special” sign 
She made for the spot a prompt bee-line; 
Whatever was old, whatever was new, 
She had it down and she looked it through. 
Whatever it was that caught her eye 
She'd handle, and price, and pretend to buy, 
But ‘twas either too bad, too common, too 
good, 
So she did, and she wouldn't, and 
and would. 
And round the counters and up the stairs, 
In attic and basement and everywheres, 
The salesmen fainted and cash boys 
dropped, 
still she 
shopped, 
shopped, and shopped, 
and shopped, 
round, and round, 
round, 
Like a serpentine 
wound, 
weaved 
about, 
Like a gyrating 
doubt, 
This way in and the other way out, 
Till men grew giddy to see her go 
And by and by, when the sun was low, 
Homeward she dragged her weary way, 
With a boy to carry the spoils of the day— 
A spool of silk and a hank of thread— 
Hight hours—ten cents—and a woman half 
dead, 


The author is fortunate in having in Will 
Water an illustrator of his conceits whose 
sense of humor and imagination is equal to 
the necessities of the verse. His drawings 
in white and black, marginal, or im the text, 
or abo@e it, do illustrate, give a 
double emphasis to the meaning. The book 
is dedicated, with a pathetic sincerity, to 
the author’s wife. 


A Novel by. Judge Dessar.* 


“ A Royal Enchantress " is the first work 
of fiction by a well-known New York 
lawyer, Judge Leo C. Dessar., It deals 
with a most picturesque period of North 
African history. The moving character 
is Cahina, the last Queen of the Ber- 
History says she was fascinat- 
Cleopatra, as wise as and 
battle as that 
in one event of her life she as 
cruelly as Nero. The period of 
laid in the few years succeeding 607 A. D., 
at which date Cahina had united under her 
sovereignty all the North African States, 
with the exception of Egypt. Judge Dessar 
himself to have been a broad and 
discriminating student of the period of 
which he writes and of the personages 
which he introduces to his readers. His de- 
scriptions are always graphic and, whether 


throngs bar- 


didn't 


But shopped, and shopped, and 


And and shopped, 


And and round, and 


toy, with a key that's 


She and wriggled, and twisted 


whirlwind dazed with 


and so 


bers. as 
Aspasia, 
but 


acted 


ing as 


as brave in Boadicea; 


shows 


actually correct or not, impress the reader | 
‘ man, 


he has 
perhaps 


dialogue 
which, 


exceedingly. In 
forms of address 


adopted 
better 


| than any other method, gtve a truthful rep- 


the rhetorical phrasing of 
The romance as a nar- 
rative is full of incident, and its movement 


is well sustained and coherent. 


resentation of 


by B. Martin Justice, which are well drawn 
and full of spirit, ana which in themselves 
would considerably enrich an art portfolio. 


*SMILES YOKED WITH SIGHS. By R 
Burdette. Pictures by Will Water. 
The Bowen-Merrill Company. 
ENCHANTRESS. By Leo C. 
Illustrated by B. Martin Justice 
Continental Publishing 
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Remarkable Record of the Famous 
Hudson’s Bay Company.” 


What more absorbing narrative of dar- 
ing enterprise and adventure, of conquest 
and physical endurance, of vast undertak- 
ing and magnificent results could be writ- 
ten than the history of the Hudson's Bay 
Company? Prof. George Bryce of Winni- 
peg took up this work with the best equip- 
ment for the task. He has dwelt .or a 
whole generation in the Canadian North- 
west Territory, and he knows well the 
scenes of many of the noteworthy achieve- 
ments of the great fur trading and ex- 
ploring company. The history of British 
exploration, discovery, and colonization in 
Nerth America has been his life study. 
He has enjoyed free access to vast collec- 
tions of documents relating to the history 
of fur trading and the settlement of the 
Northwest. His investigations have been 
as zealously conducted among the ar- 
chives of the Hudson Bay house in Lon- 
don as on the ground in Canada. Although 
he has compressed the result of those 
studies and investigations into one fat 
volume, he has been mindful of the needs 
of students to whom this will, in the fu- 
ture, be a sort of text book and has sup- 
plied, in a voluminous appendix, much in- 
formation related to his subject and the 
key to much more, 

Prof. Bryce prides 
upon the accuracy 
his record of the 


himself especially 
and completeness of 
doings of the modern 
Hudson's Bay Company, beginning with 
the " of the autocratic Sir George 
Simpson, about eighty years ago, wiren all 
the fur traders of British North America 
were united under the one historic name. 
His book also deals at sufficient length 
with the rise and progress of the rival 
companies of the great British organiza- 
tion in its earlier years, the French ad- 
venturers and explorers who penetrated 
the interior of Rupert's Land in the eight- 
eenth century; the great Northwest Com- 
pany of stern and hard-fisted Scotch set- 
tlers and its two offshoots, and the or- 
Astor. 
Prof. begins with some account 
of the London headquarters of the great 
fur monopoly, near the corner of Lime 
and Leadenhall Streets, (formerly in Fen- 
church Street,) in the City of London, with 
appropriate references to Lamb's essay 
on the South Sea House and Macaulay. 
The history of the company began fully 
250 years ago. In its time it has been the 
actual governing power of an empire com- 
prising nearly one-half of North America. 
Not only are the shores of Hudson's Bay, 
but on the Pacific Coast, in the prairies 
of the Red River, and among the snows 
of the Arctic slope, on the rocky shores 
of Labrador and in the mountain fi 
nesses of the Yukon, in the posts of Fort 
William and Nipigon, on Lake Superior, 
and in far distant Athabasca, among the 
wild Crees, or greasy Eskimos, or treach- 
erous Chinooks, it has floated the red 
cross standard, with the well-known let- 
ters H. B. C.—an “open sesame” to the 
resources of a wide extent of territory. 
The company was_ Incorporated 
Charles II. in 1670. Nearly 
before, Medart Chouart 
son had embarked in 
perhaps, other 
prises in Canada. 


“ reign 


Bryce 
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by 
twenty years 
and Pierre Radis- 
the fur trade, and, 
commendable enter- 
Both had many roman- 
tic adventures. Chouart's wife 
was the widowed sister of and 
the fortunes of the two adventurers were 
closely bound up together. The question 
whether these two, who were then French 
subjects, in their fourth joint voyage to 
the Northwest explored any of the 
adjacent to Hudson's Bay is still an open 
and always will be. It is the 
point on which turned nearly all the early 
the French and 
English in regard to sovereignty over the 
tracts controlled by the 
tered by the Merry Monarch. 
a fine imposed upon them in 
illicit two 
declared they both 
faith, turned allegiance to England 
in 1664, through their influ- 
ence their instruc- 
tions which preceded 
the actual formation of the great 
pany set out. After many misadventures 
and disappointments, money and 
secured in 1668-9, and one of 

the Nonsuch Ketch, commanded 
by Capt. Zachariah Gillam, a New Eng- 
lander, who had led a previous disas 
expedition entered the big bay 
been discovered by 


less 


second 
tadisson 
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and Jame: 
The patrons of this expedition, including 
the King’s brother, the Duke of York; his 
cousin, Prince Rupert; Sir Car- 
teret, the Duke of Albemarle, and 
other nobles and gentlemen the 
mediate predecessors of the Hudson's 
Most of them were 
the eighteen applicants for the 
charter which was granted May 2, 
all that later list of names there 
one not that of a nobleman, 
esquire—the name of John Port- 
rich goldsmith, of whom Prof. 
much to say. The charter 
the incorporators deserved the 
granted because they had un- 
the already mentioned expedi- 
their own risk “for a discovery 
passage to the South Sea, 
of some trade for 
minerals, and other considerable com- 
modities,” and its ~urpose was to “en- 
courage them to proceed further in pur- 
their said design, by 


half a century 


fectly explored by Button, Fox, 


George 
some 
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*THE REMARKABLE HISTORY of the Hud- 
son's Bay ompany, tnecluding that of the 
French Traders of Northwestern Canada and 
of the Northwest Territory and Astor Fur 
Company. By George Bryce, M. A., LL. D, 
With numerous full-page illustrations and 
maps. 8vo, pp. xxll-501, New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 
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whereof there may probably arise great 
advantage to Us and our kingdom.” In 
their charter the name of the company is 
given as ‘the Governor and Company of 
Adventurers of England, trading into Hud- 
son's Bay.” 


The powers granted to these incorpor- 
ators were vast and sweeping. The char- 
ter was opposed from the very beginning 
for many good reasons, including the per- 
fectly sane one that a King could not 
legally transfer property which he could 
not describe. But the Company success- 
fully defended its privileges until the sur- 
render of the property to the Dominion of 
Canada, only thirty-one years age. Prof. 
Bryce goes very thoroughly into the terms 
of the charter and the claims made by 
contestants from time to time upon lands 
and waters it covered. The “ adventurers 
of Bngland'’ were empowered to make 
“peace or war with any people whatso- 
ever that are not Christian,” and were 
granted the “‘ whole, entire, and only lib- 
erty” of trade and traffic in the vast 
territory. The history of the company 
from 1670 to 1821, therefore, is largely a 
history of measures taken to prevent in- 
terloping and competition, by force, strat- 
egy, and diplomacy and commercial 
shrewdness. In the beginning the officers 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company had full 
power to capture the persons of all in- 
truders in Rupert's Land. To the very 
end of the separate existence of the com- 
pany it vigorously fought against all cor- 
porate schemes or efforts of private en- 
terprise in competition with its trade. The 
growth of the trade of the company, the 
history of the establishment of its im- 
portant agencies, its early methods of 
trading with the Indians for furs and of 
selling the furs thus obtained, and the de- 
velopment of the finances are considered 
in an interesting chapter. 

The first Governor was Prince Rupert, 
and after twelve years Prince James (aft- 
James If.) succeeded him. John 
Churchill, afterward the great Duke of 


' Marlborough, was the third Governor, and 


under his capable and brilliant administra- 
tion, until his arrest on suspicion of trea- 
son in 1692, the power and 
revenues largely Sir Stephen 
Evance was the fourth Governor. 

The early relations of the French ad- 
venturers, Radissdn and Chouart, to the 
Hudson's Bay affairs are full of interest 
not devoid of mystery. Radisson, in 


company’s 
increased. 


and 


| particular, seems to have been a veritable 


audacious and re- 


courageous, 


creature of 
sourceful, 

and unscrupulous from a modern and pro- 
saic point of view. He seems at one time 
led the life of a brigand with a 
Iroquois never for- 
for deserting his, native land, 
admitted that grossly unjust 
treatment in Quebec led him to seek the 
protection of E The French were 
active in their efforts to colonize the Hud- 
Bay territory, but Prof. Bryce is in- 
clined to deny that France could ever just- 
ly claim title to lands covered 
by the charter, which were ultimately de- 
fined, with the consent of the company, as 
all lands streams flowing into 
Hudson's claimed the coun- 
try under given by the 
French 1540 to Roberville as Vice- 
roy of Canada, and the 
of de la Roche's commission in 
ostensibly gave him rule 
between Cuba and the north 
course these wild claims could 
yet Prof. Bryce has accounts of French 
demands on the te late as 1857 
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foremost men in the exploration of British 
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roes of the interesting story Prof. Brycs 
has to tell. Another is the astronomer and 
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surveyor David Thompson, who, after the 
Jay treaty, undertook a great geographical 
and mathematical work to fix upon the ex- 
act boundaries of the Northwest Com- 
pany’s and the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
lands; and stil] another of the heroes is 
Simon Fraser, who explored the Fraser 
River country. The accounts of their 
work are succinct and interesting. The 
so-called X Y Company was an offshoot of 
the Northwest Company, founded about 
1795 and existing until 1804. To John Jacob 
Astor, founder of the American family of 
that name, and his work as a trader in 
the Northwest and the formation of the 
company bearing his name, Prof. Bryce de- 
votes another interesting chapter, largely 
taken, as it seems, from Irving's “ Asto- 
ria.”’ 

The troubles between the settlers of the 
Northwest and Hudson's Bay Companies 
culminated in actual hostilities in 1816, and 
in 1821, after the death of Lord Selkirk, 
the hostile companies were united under 
the style of the older one. It was then 
that the career of George Simpon began. 
He had been a clerk in the corporation’s 
London office, and was a relative of Lord 
Selkirk. He became practically the dicta- 
tor of a large part of British America, and 
was affectionately called the Emperor- 
Governor. The territory was finally trans- 
ferred to Canada by the imperial act of 
1869, and the company continued its trad- 
ing under Canadian auspices. 

Prof. Bryce’s book deals not only with 
the record of events. Persons and places 
are graphically described. One may derive 
from his volume a good idea of the vast 
area, productivity, and wonderful 
esqueness of the northern and northwest- 
ern territory of Canada. It is an exceed- 
ingly readable and valuable work. 

The appendix contains a complete bibliog- 
raphy, a chronological Summary of the 
life of Radisson, a list of Hudson's Bay 
posts In 1856, a list of chief factors to the 
company from 1821 to 1896, and other in- 
formation. The index is reasonably full. 


An Edition de Luxe of Walter Pater. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Limited, of 
London, announce that arrangements have 
just been completed for the publication of 
an edition de luxe of the writings of Wal- 
ter Pater. Mr. 
prised in eight volumes, in an edition lim- 
ited to 775 copies, 250 of which will be re- 
served for America, 25 for presentation, 
and the remaining 500 offered for subscrip- 
tion in England at 10s. 6d. net per volume. 
The first volume of this beautiful edition, 
“Studies in the History of the Renais- 
sance,’’ will be issued in September, and 
4s to be followed by monthly volumes, the 
last of which, “‘ Miscellaneous Studies,” 
will be issued in April, 1901. “ Marius, 
the Epicurean,” Pater’s masterpiece, will 
be issued in two volumes, published, re- 
spectively, in October and November, fol- 
lowed in December by “ Imaginary Por- 
traits and Gaston de Latour.” ‘ Appre- 
ciations”’ will be issued in January, 1901, 
while “ Plato and Platonism” and “ Greek 
Studies”’ form the subjects of the issues 
of the next two months. 

Readers who are familiar with Macmil- 


lan’s thoroughly satisfactory de luxe edi- 
tion of Lamb, recently completed, and the 
same firm's highly successful editions of 
Tennyson and Kipling, which have greatly 
appreciated in value, will welcome the ap- 
pearance of a correspondingly well-edited 
and carefully made edition of the writings 
of Walter Pater, orders for which will 
be taken for complete sets only. The price 
of the American edition will probably be 
the same as that of the Lamb, $3.50 net 
per volume. 

The most striking feature of Macmillan’s 
de luxe editions, apart from the beautiful 
type, fine paper, and artistic perfection 
of all their details, is the form and size 
of the volumes, and the beauty of their 
bindings. The Pater promises to be un- 
usually successful, with its silk cloth 
cover of a peculiar greenish blue, and a 
beautiful heavy back design in gold, so 
well executed and so effective as to al- 
most suggest hand-tooling. 


The Cavalier Soldier’s Vade Mecum. 


Mr. Edward Almach, a prominent member 
of the English Bibliographical Society, 
whose elaborate bibliography of ‘‘ The 
Kikon Basilike,’’ the acknowledged author- 
ity on that subject, was published by sub- 
scription a few years ago through Messrs. 
Blades, East & Blades, has lately discov- 
ered a practically unknown book, entitled: 
“ Certain | Prayers | Fitted | To Several! Oc- 
easions | and | Are to be Used in His Maj- 
esties | Armies. | Published by His High- 
nesse Command. | London. | Printed in the 
Yeare, 1648." 

This little volume was without doubt 
originally issued for the use of the soldiers 
on the Royalist side and by order of 
Charles I. The extreme scarcity of the 
book is due to the fact that practically all 
the copies printed fell into the hands 
of Cromwell and his people, by whom 
the book was at once destroyed. Although 
long known to have been so Tssued, there is 
no other known copy in existence, ‘so that 
Mr. Almach has decided to issue a fac-sim- 
fle reprint, which he thinks will appeal to 
all book lovers, but more particularly to 
those specially interested in the always fas- 
cinating subject of the days of the civil 
war. 

Mr. Almach supplies a long and interest- 
ing introduction to the reprint, which adds 
materially to its interest, while in the vol- 
ume will be found several valuable repro- 
ductions of contemporary engravings. 

The little reprint, which will make a 
strong appeal to all who are interested in 
those stirring days of the middle seven- 
teenth century, will be published in two 
editions; one at 4s. 6d. net, and a small edi- 
tion, strictly limited to fifty copies, will be 
printed on fine d-made paper, each 


copy being numbered and signed by the 
author, and issued in halt binding, at 


10s. 6d., net, 

bindi of this little volume, full 
black cloth, has been especially designed 
and blocked in gold, the principal decora- 
tion being three reproductions from a 
heart-shaped silver locket, once worn by 
some mourning cavalier. 

The publishers of this little volume are 
Messrs. Blades, East & Blades, 23 Abchurch 
Lane, London, from whom co may . be 
sig booutellee” aa'waa the ease with fis 
$4 tke a ee 
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THOMSON, 
A Bi-Centennial of the Poet’s Birth 
in Scotland. 


Early next Autumn the bi-centennial of 
the birth of James Thomson, the poet, will 
be celebrated with much ado. Thomson 
was born at Embra in Scotland, Sept. ll, 
1700. The celebration will be under the 
auspices ef the Council of the Edinburgh 
Border Counties Association. ‘Ine claim is 
still rather foolishly made for Thomson 
that he wrote ‘“ Rule, Britannia,’’ which ap- 
pears in the masque called “ Alfred,” of 
which he was only one of the authors, 
David Mallet was his co-laborer, and to him 
the patriotic song, which ts all of “ Alfred” 
that now lives out of libraries uncommonly 
rich in antique literature, was long ago 
attributed on the best authority. 

But Thomson's authorship of the stirring 
lines is now insisted upon by the promoters 
of this celebration. Whence we may expect 
a lively contest of opinion in the literary 
journals. Opinions, however, ought not to 
count for much in the matter, Hither 
Thomson did write ‘‘ Rule, Britannia ’”’ or he 
did not. In either case his literary fame 
would not be increased or diminished a 
jot. It seems clear that in his lifetime he 
was never proud of the verses, if he did 
write them, and he was not exactly the 
man to hide his light under a bushel 

Thomson was one of the lucky poets, 
honored by the multitude in his own gen- 
eration, but his posthumous fame was also 
enormous for many years, and Allibone 
numbers and describes no fewer than forty- 
”’ between the 
1730 and 1869. Probably he is 
not much read in these days, but the poet 
of the # ethereal “ Gentle 
*““meek-ey’d Morn,”’ 
“snaky crest” of 
and bettered Milton 


mildness’”’ of 
who sang of 
described the 
‘fierce Repentance,’ 
himself in the declaration that loveliness 
‘“‘when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most’’; 
and who gave to the books of poetical quo- 
tations that inestimable couplet: 


“For many 
night, 
Incessant lab’ring round the stormy Cape,” 


a day, and many a dreadful 


is not likely to fall altogether into neglect. 

In Thomson's own day, and the age next 
succeeding his, the most notable of his 
writings did not escape severe criticism. 
He was an original genius, and he excited 
the hostility of the always large army of 
conservatives, while his occasional extrav- 
agancies, and his almost total lack of the 
sense of humor, (even the phrase had not 
been invented in his day, though Horace 
Walpole and a few of his sort could cer- 
tainly have found good use for it,) laid him 
cpen to some just restrictions. It was 
Shenstone who gave “ The Seasons,’’ the 
left-handed compliment that it “ would 
have made a fine poem in Latin,” where 
its frequently grandiloquent passages 
would have seemed more appropriate; but 
thousands read ‘‘ The Seasons,’’ and many 
read “ The Castle of Indolence,” to whom 
the easy simplicity of Shenstone’s ballads 
was caviare, and “ The Schoolmistress,” 
praised so highly by Johnson and Hazlitt, 
was but dull stuff. 

Horace Walpole, who thought even Shen- 

stone “insipid,” derived much fun from 
the seriousness of “Jemmy” Thomson. 
He declared he would rather have written 
the most absurd lines of crazy Nat Lee 
than afiything in ‘“‘ The Seasons.” But 
Walpole also said that he would rather be 
put in the lock-up for some wrong-headed 
quarrel than sup quietly at 8 o'clock with 
his grandmother, who may have been an 
estimable old lady all the same. 
- Walpole liked Gray, but Gray praised 
Thomson's “ Castle of Indolence,’’ a poem 
which, indeed, Bryon preferred to “ The 
Seasons.” Dr. Johnson had high praise 
for ‘“‘Jemmy’” Thomson. He found that 
the Scotch poet's mode of expressing his 
thought was all his own. “ His numbers, 
his pauses, his diction, are of his own 
growth, without transcription, without imi- 
tation.” He declared Thomson had a mind 
that could at once comprehend the vast and 
attend to the minute. 

Thomson was entered at the University 
of Dublin as a student of divinity, but 
abandoned the idea of becoming a preacher 
and went to London in 1725, with the poem 
called ‘“‘ Winter” in his pocket, as inno- 
cent of any definite plan for earning his 
livelihood as William Congreve had been 
when, late in the previous century, he 
went to London with the manuscript of 
“The Old Bachelor” and a letter to 
Thomas Southerne. One of Thomson's 
best liked poems, by the way, was an Ode 
on the Death of Congreve. Thomson was 
lucky enough to sell his poems from the 
first. “ Winter,” “ Summer,” and 
“ Spring” were each published separately, 
and then the completed poem of “ The Sea- 
sons” was brought out in quarto form in 
1730, By that time the poet had secured a 


very fair measure of fame. He also ,ob- 
tained royal preferment and a pension. 
His popular sobriquet, ‘“ Jemmy,” and it 
seems no man can ever be considered 
really “ popular” until he receives a so- 
briquet, came to him after the porpnee toon 
of his tragedy called ‘ Sophonisba,” which 
drolly began with: 
“Oh, Sophonisba, Sophonisba, Oh!” 


Presently a catchword in the taverns was: 
“Oh, Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, 
Onl” 


Among good judges of English literature 
in this 5 8 Thomson would probably be 
classed as the superior to Akenside, and the 
equal of Young, and as not greatly inferior 
to Collins and Gray. One is apt to think 
of all four together, and probably, except- 
ing Gray's wonderful Elegy, the poems of 
“Jemmy ” Thomson are better known now 
than those of ae ee renee. gg = 
certainly apprecta worth, an s 
beautiful iin on Thomson's death rank 


hi amo shorter of the author 
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is more than a fiction num- 
ber, although it contains 
eight stories. Dr. William 
Mason’s ‘*Memories of a 
Musical Life’ is of absorb- 
ing interest to any one, 
whether musical or not. 
** Civic Festivals and Proces- 
sions” is a suggestive ar- 
ticle. ‘“‘How to Safeguard 
One’s Sanity” is worth every 
busy man’s attention. Cas- 
taigne’s panorama of the 
Paris Exposition is superb. 
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A NEW BOOK ABOUT CHINA 


With Timely Chapters on Peking, Tientsin, the Deca- 
dence of the Manchus, the Dowager Empress, etc. 


Chia 


Che Long=Lived Empire 


By ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE 
Author of “ Jinrikisha Days in Japan” and “Java: The Garden of the East ” 
8vo0, 466 pages, with full index, $2.50. 


The attention of the civilized world is directed to China, and fortu- 
nately The Century Co. has ready a book which will supply the demand 
for up-to-date information on the subject. Miss Scidmore’s “China: 
The Long-Lived Empire” has not been hastily put together to take 
advantage of a sudden demand, but was already in type when the doings 
of the “ Boxers” became the subject of daily cablegrams. Miss Scid- 
more has visited China seven times within the past fifteen years. She 
is thoroughly conversant with the subject, knows the work of the 
foreign missions, and the inside machinery of Chinese politics, The 
book is very fully illustrated from photographs and drawings, and the 
frontispiece is a portrait of the Dowager Empress from a painting on silk. 


~ Sold everywhere. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 
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significance, but without the same im- 


ein for the latter as for the former. 
name an artist gives his picture on the 


catalogue may draw attention. The No. 
999 attracts the visitor because it has for 
name “The Constitution and the Guer- 
riére.” It may be a shocking picture, with 
an impossible sea, but with the plentiful 
smoke of the guns. Certain titles of pictures 
are common property, as “The Old Mill.” 
That tumble-down structure never fails 
from its title to appeal to the sentiment of 
the public. Without laying too great stress 
on the matter of fact, nevertheless bearing 
in mind that the majority of the people in 
this world are matter of fact, it behooves 
the artist to be careful as to the calling 9¢ 
his work. For instance, here is a clever 
picture. It shows a boat with its crew. 
The men are straining at the oars. In con 
trast with the energy of the crew, who are 
pulling for all they are worth, nature is in its 
most placid mood. The water is as smooth 
as a mirror, save where the prow of the 
racing boat cuts a silver streak. The pici- 
ure is called “ In the Golden Days.”’ A fatr- 
ly intelligent party looks at the picture, but 
cannot make out where the golden days 
eome in. The true merits of the work are 
lost, for the persons who are looking at it 
are Philistines. A capable critic in The 
Fortnightly presents this incident, and he 
writes: “ Thus a visit to the Academy not 
only affords one an insight into modern 
art, but also an instructive lesson, though 
a melancholy study of the stupidity of 
one’s fellow-creatures, What Mo these 
people go to exhibitions for? And what is 
the use of painting pictures for them?” 
*,° 

It is asking too much to expect that 
everybody shall find pleasure in the alle- 
gorical picture. How many Unas are un- 
derstood? The appreciation of brute force 
held in subjection by gentleness is, after 
all, an abstract conception. The artist can 
always make his lions savage enough, and 
his Una the type of sweet innocence. The 
mistake is to create a gorgeous Una, and 
to rig her up in damask and satin. A 
elever artist at the London exhibition hysg 
painted a nude figure, which he calls 
“ Hermes."" Now the deities and the half- 
deities of the past are by no means easy 
to draw or paint. ‘“‘ You cannot prodnce 
a Greek god by merely stripping an ordi- 
mary lower-middle-class youth of his tai- 
Jorings.”’ 


Lady Godiva! That female is not re- 
spected as she used to be. And she has 
furnished for entire generations of paint- 
ers the opportunity for a kind of circum- 
scribed nudity, Lady Godiva has been very 
much served up in oil. Some of the folk- 
lorists have made direct attacks on her. 
They insist that she is not an original 
character, but presents the obscurities of 
that past when modesty was unknown. 
Watts, the distinguished English artist, 
made his Godiva. The painter gave Godiva 
a look of agony, as her servingwomen 
helped her dismount. The older method 
of painting the womap was to show her 
as passably brazen. he Lady Godiva pne- 
longed to that “succession of common- 
place nudities.” The critic in The Fort- 
nightly rather accuses Mr. Watts of strain- 
ing for an effect. He even ventures to 
say that Lady Godiva, when she ot hoinc, 
was in a gay humor. She had outwitted 
her brute of a husband. She had got the 
better of the Earl. And Peeping Tom? 
Does the moral of the legend He in his 
punishment? But criticism is at fault 
when the declaration is made that the 
picture is not true or real. We accept 
the Amazons. They wore no khaki. They 
never could have launched their spears in 
shirt-waists. Some one is even boid 
enough to insist that at the time when 
Lady Godiva took her extraordinary rid 
if it did happen in England, manners were 
then very free, and the women wanting 
“in the delicacy of the modern lady.” 

ad 


e, 


been placed on exhibition in 
Ky., a study from life of the 
It is the work of Joel 
T. Hart We are inclined to forget our 
worthies of the past. Hart was a Ken- 
tuckian, and was born fn 1810. He died in 
Florence in 1877, The date of the bust now 
on exhibition is not known. It shows Clay 
in his later period. There can be no ques- 
tion but that the bust was a study from 
life. An effort is to be made to retain 
this work in Lexington. 

+,* 


There has 


Lexington, 
bust of Henry Clay. 


The Burlington Fine Arts Club has just 
opened its exhibition in Saville Row, Lon- 
don. Americans going abroad will do well 
to pay this exhibition a visit. It is a pict- 
ure show peculiar of its kind, devoted to 
Dutch art, restricting, however, the size of 
the pictures. Pretty generally, then, the 
pictures are cabinet size, with the excep- 
tion of a great Hobbema and a Cuyp. The 
Hobbemas deserve special mention. The 
two were probably painted in 1663. They 
mark the time when Hobbema was under 
the influence of his master, Jacob Ruys- 
dael. Here is the celebrated Cuyp known 
as the ‘“‘ View of Dordrecht.” There is a 
curious story regarding this Cuyp. There 
are two lights in the picture. The effects 
are those of a double kind. Some 
smart person thought the Cuyp could be 
improved, and so he took a knife and cut 
the canvas mn two. The“vandal had then 
what are called companion pictures, and 
he named one “ Sunrise’’ and the 
“ Sunset." A good many years afterward 
the trick was discovered and the two can- 
vases were reunited. The picture is some- 
what panoramic and modurn taste does not 
appreciate the extended landscape. In the 
exhibition there are superb examples of 


very | 


other | 


| the find of a Titian, the 











Van der Neer, Wouvermans, and Paul Pot- 
ter. Two small Rembrandts, with two of 
Frans Hals, are particularly attractive. 

5 ¢.¢ 


Aberdeen has just inherited, from the 
widow of Alexander MacDonald, an un- 
usual bequest, and one of great artistic in- 
terest. The late Mr. MacDonald was 4 
wealthy Scotch dealer in granite. He was 
passionately fond of art and found pleas- 
ure in associating with artists. When near 
his end and suffering from paralysis, it 
was his custom to be wheeled in a bath 
chair to exhibitions of pictures. He is said 
to have furnished Mr. Orchardson the 
model of Napoleon, in the well-known 
* Bellerophon.” Mr. MacDonald's hobby 
was to make a collection of the portraits 
of the leading English and Scotch artists. 
He began in 1881 with the portraits of 
Millais and Reid, painted by themselves. 
For ten years this series of portraits was 


band, Mrs. MacDonald made important 
additions to the collection, and now the 
whole of it has passed into the keeping of 
the city of Aberdeen. 


The art war in Berlin continues merrily, 
and threatens to become more embittered 
even than the feud which resulted in the 
two Paris Salons. Anton von Werner has 
now definitely resigned the Presidency of 
the Society of Berlin artists. He does 
not gloss over the reasons for his action, 
but candidly says that “ personal differ- 
ences’ will prevent him from seeking re- 
election. 


Another fine picture has been added by 
Henry G. Marquand to the collection of 
old masters which he has presented to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It is a 
portrait by Bartholomeus Van der Helst 
of Jean Van Male, and is a characteristic 
specimen, in excellent condition, of the 
work of the famous Dutchman. Good 
pictures by Van der Helst are almost as 
scarce as works by Vermeer of Delft, but 
the Marquand collection contains master- 
pieces by both these artists. 

*,° 

It is not, by the way, generally known 
that an excellent picture by Vermeer be- 
longs to Collis P. Huntington. He bought 
it for a very moderate sum in Paris some 
years ago, before works by 
were much in demand. Mr. Huntington 
frankly says that he knew nothing when 
he bought the picture about who Vermeer 
was; he simply took a fancy to the canvas 
and became its possessor. It was not till 
long afterward that the work was recog- 
nized as being by a Delft painter. 


*,° 


It was a great disappointment to the offi- 
cials of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
that the bad weather of last Autumn pre- 
vented work on the roof being complet- 
ed before the Winter set in, and there- 
by made impossible the beginning of work 
on the interior before the Spring. Great 
efforts are now, however, being made to 
finish the work, so that the new portions 
of the museum can be opened this Autumn. 
It is safe to say that when the public 
sees the interior of the building it will be 
surprised and delighted. There is nothing 
equal to the grand stairway in this coun- 


try. 
*.* 


On Monday last, June 25, the great ar- 
tistic event in England took place—the 
opening of the Wallace collection, at Hert- 
ford House, Manchester Square, London. 
The history, the quality, the character of 


the pictures and objects of art brought to- | 


gether by the two Marquises of Hertford 
and by Sir Richard Wallace have been 
fully presented in former issues of THE 
Times SarurDAY Review. Some time ago, 
** Perseus and An- 
dromeda,”’ belonging to the collection, was 
described. The picture was discovered by 
Mr. Claud Phillips tn a bathroom of Hert- 
ford House, where it had hung unrecog- 
nized for perhaps a century. The scope of 
the collection is immense. There is hardly 
a school of art which has not one but 
many representatives. Think in the French 
school of over twenty Greuzes and nine 
Watteaus! There are fine examples of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, with superb Rom- 
neys and Gainsboroughs. Last and not 
least there are Rembrandts and a glorious 
Velasquez. Estimates of the value of the 
entire collection have been made. Such an 
appraisement is a difficult one. To the 
worth of the pictures there must be added 
the value of the old arms, and that mass 
of objects classed under the general head of 
bric-A-braec. Taking the pictures alone, if 
they Were to be sold to-day, they would 
probably bring some $18,000,000. 
*,* 

Jasper Francis Cropsey, the well-known 
artist, died at his home, Everest, Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, on June 23. Mr. Cropsey 
was born at Rossville, on Staten Island, 
Feb. 18, 1823. Early in life he showed a 
decided inclination toward art. He was a 
skillful draughtsman at the very start. 
the beginning of his studies Mr. Cropsey 
applied himself to architecture. But archi- 
tecture was not suited to his taste. Land- 
scape painting pleased him better. He be- 
came a pupil of Edward Maury. In 1847 
he went abroad, 
Italy. He became a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design in 1851. In 1857 
Mr. Cropsey went abroad, and remained in 
London up to 1863. For a long time he was 


| the best-known representative of American 


art in England, having exhibited 
landscapes in the Royal Academy, 


many 
Up to 


this time Mr. Cropsey’s work showed more | 


of the influences due to his sur- 
A langscape has its particular 


or less 


roundings. 


| physiognomy, as mych as has the human 


On the artist's return to the 


countenance. 





this artist | 





| master found fault with 


At | 


| after his death, in 1830. 


remaining some years in | 


| pressed for Lawrence. 
great deal to praise in his portrait work, | 





United States he seems to have been at 
once under the sway of other inspirations, 
and may be said to have,taken on a new 
and a better method. He felt what were 
the salient traits of American landscape, 
The vivid colorings of our trees, flashing in 
their many autumnal hues, he became en- 
amored with. At once he was in touch 
with nature. It cannot be said of Mr. 
Cropsey that he delighted in a riot of 
color. His early studies had given him a 
natural sobriety, and he was the more ef- 
fective on that account. He was perhaps 
overfond @f the large canvas, which for 
landscape painting in a measure prevents 
clearness. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that forty years ago the big picture 
met the requirement of tne times. Mr. 
Cropsey’s vosition in art is an assured one. 
He will be classed as one of the best ex- 
amples of the American landscape artists 
of the last fifty years. For his many ster- 


| lin ualities n ors 
continued. After the death of her hus- | .°8 4 es and endearing personality, 


Mr. Cropsey had countless friends and ad- 
mirers all over the United States. 
*,* 

The schools of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts of Philadelphia will open 
their courses of instruction on Monday, 
Oct. 1, 1000, and will continue them up to 
May 25, 1001. The school year is divided 
into two terms, the first ending Jan. 26, 
1901, and the second closing May 25, 1901, 
The instructors are William M. Chase, 
Hugh H. Breckenridge, Cecilia Beaux, 
Charles Grafly, Henry J. Thouron, Frank 
Miles Day, George McClellan, M. D., and 
Thomas P. Anshutz. 

°° 

In the sale of the Peel collection there 
was a series of caricatures of much im- 
portance. In it were included the early 
cartoons directed against the Catholics, the 
work of Dutch and German artists. Then 
followed comic pictures of the @outh Sea 
Bubble, and the wars of the Spanish suc- 
cession, Here, too, were the caricatures 
dealing with the French Revolution, and 
with the administrations of Fox, Burke, 
Pitt, and Lord North. The entire collec- 
tion brought £250. It is believed that the 
purchase was made for an American. Of 
course, Gilray figures largely in the col- 
lection, 

*,* 

The critics are lavish in their praises of 
the objects sent by the Mikado to the Paris 
Exhibition. It seems as if great pressure 
had to be put on his Majesty before his 
consent was gained to send his heirlooms. 
Among the objects loaned by the Mikado is 
a pendant ceiling. It is made up of small 
globes of bronze. 
graved in the most delicate manner. The 
ceiling belongs to the time of Charlemagne. 
There are wooden statues of the twelfth 


century, the life semblances of great war- | Kipling’s writings 


riors, and these recall the figures in the 
reredos of Christian cathedrals of the same 
period. What strikes the artist of to-day 
when he examines the figures of the early 
Japanese sculptor is the beautiful compos- 
ure of the figures. This is conspicuous in 
the expressions given to the female deities. 


They “ 3 > re Q f | 
he} are lifted above ordinary humanity ) the literature of other hattons, and to be 


by their loving kindness and serenity.’’ The 
racial, or anthropological, differences once 
understood by the artist, the expression of 
these women, recalls the calm dignity of 
Raphael's work. One curious piece of work 
in the Mikado collection is a representation 
of the genie of fire. The flames are made 
of pounded coral. There is’ an amusing 
story of an artist who exercised his calling 
in the Japan of 600 years ago. When a stu- 
dent he delighted in painting the fire god, 
with his accompanying flames. Once his 
the work of his 
pupil, declaring that the Fire Deity would 
never have been satisfied with nothing but 
embers. 
opinion on the picture a slight crackle was 
heard and then there was real smoke issu- 
ing from the picture, and next it was all 
ablaze. The legend goes on to say that the 
fire god saved the picture from 
tion. Of course the young 
distinction. 


incinera- 
artist rose to 


The Emperor of Germany has sent to the | 


Paris Exhibition the actual furniture, with 
the paintings, which embellished the apart- 
ments of King Frederick the Great at 
Potsdam. Time with errosive tooth has 
gnawed up the coverings of the old furni- 
ture, but the new stuffs are of the ancient 
pattern. That great King really had good 
taste. He delighted in the French painters, 
So he bought the pictures of Watteau and 
Lancret and they are as pretty to-day as 
when they first hung on the walls of Pots- 
dam. What a lot of flute playing those 


ladies on the pictures must have been 
forced to listen to! Did M. de Voltaire help 
the King in the selection of the pictures? 
We are not sure that Voltaire had much 
judgment in art. 
*,° 

Following such great painters as were Sir 

Joshua Reynolds and Thomas Jains- 


borough, the exact position of Sir Thomas | 


Lawrence is rather difficult to determine. 
For fully forty years he was the fashion- 
able portrait painter of England. Fairly 
nice people in the England of to-day date 
their social condition from the fact that 
Lawrence painted the portraits of 
grandfathers or grandmothers. Somehow 
the works of this artist went out of vogue 
Ruskin clearly ex- 
pressed his dislike for Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. He was in opposition, too, to 
spirit of Carlyle, but how much of an art 
critic was the dyspeptic philosopher we 
have never heard stated. Strange to say 


there has come about a return to the fash- 
ionable artist of the first third of the last 
century, and this in no small measure is 
due to the admiration the French have ex- 
There is always a 


more particularly if a woman was the sub- 
ject, for he had exceeding delicacy,.and a 
fine finish. Such over-refinement was 
labor lost when he painted a bluff English 
squire. 





They are carved and en- | 
| Russia forty years ago, appearing in The 





| from 


While the master was passing his | 


| enough 

|} umns in 
| to find a church or a club, or anything at 
} all, 


| and Fifth Avenue and Third Avenue, 


their | lectual companionship, yet never knows a 


the | books 


| through frequent readings and closer inti- 





} is the 





HINTS FROM THE MAILBAG. 
An Explanation of Pasternak’s 
Tilustrations. 

AYLMER MAUDHE, Great Baddow, Es- 
sex, England, referring to Prof. A. von W. 
Leslie's remarks in Tur SaTURDAY Review 
of May 19 concerning Pasternak’s fllustra- 
tions of Tolstoi’s “ Resurrection,” says 
they do not deserve the blame which the 
professor accords them. He writes: “ The 
explanation of what has perplexed the pro- 
fessor is very simple, and the fault does 
not lie with the artist. Pasternak wrote 
the titles of his illustrations in Russian. 
The publication of the American edition 
of the work had to be rushed, owing to the 
appearance of an abridged and unauthor- 
ized version; there was (presumably) not 
time to consult a translator about the illus- 
trations, and three of them have been 

wrongly described in consequence. 

“The illustration facing Page 104 should 
be called ‘The Princess Korchigin and 
Philip,’ which explains the matter. The 
picture facing Page 802 should be called 
‘Zakouska Before Dinner at the Korché- 
gins,’ and relates to a scene which though 
not described in the book must in the 
Korchfgin’s circle have occurred before 
the party settled down to the large tabla 
at which Nekhiudoff found them seated in 
Chapter 26 of the first part. The illustra- 
tion facing Page 372 should be entitled 
‘Visitors Waiting at the Prison Gate,’ 
and relates to Chapter 34 of Book 2. How 
difficult it is to get a large Russian work 
correctly presented to the English-speak- 
ing world when it is being mutilated by the 
censor in Russia, while the author is lying 
at death's door hardly able to revise the 
proofs, and the publishers are in danger 
of being forestalled by unauthorized and 
incomplete editions, only those can know 
who have had experience. The wonder, 
under the circumstances, is not that these 
illustrations are wrongly described, but 
that so few blunders were made.” 


|American Writers Translated Into 


Russian. 
J. F. MINDELEFF, New York, refer- 
ring to a recent comment in Tue Satur- 
DAY REVIEW as to the great number of 


; Americans who have a clear knowledge of 


Russian 
novels 
pared 

almost 


life through translations 
of Turgeneff and Tolstoi, 
to other nations who have learned 
nothing of us through our Lter- 
ature, writes: ‘“‘ This is not true as far as 
the Russians are concerned. Being good 
linguists, they are generally able to read 
foreign authors in the original; transla- 
tions, however, are not excluded from 
Russian periodicals, every number usually 
containing one or more of them. * Uncle 
Tom's Cabin’ was read by everybody in 


of the 
com- 


Contemporary, a popular monthly of that 
time; also all the works of Charles Dick- 
ens. At the present day Bret Harte’s and 
are familiar to all in 
Russia, through translations published in 
weekly papers, not to mention the names 
of other modern authors, both English and 
American. 3esides translations from the 
English, German, and French, one fre- 
quently meets short stories from the 
Spanish and Italian in Russian magazines. 
No other people is so much in touch with 


ignorant of the life and customs of other 
civilized countries is considered in Russia 
a want of education. 

“On the other hand, the two authors you 
mention, Turgeneff and Tolsto! are al- 
most the only Russian writers known here 
—principally through translations made 
the French—while the names of 
Dostoevskl, Grigorovitch, and Techehoff 
are hardly ever hearé of.” 


Opportunity fora Church or a Club, 


“ FRIENDLESS,” New York, writes: 
“The complaint made by your correspond- 
ent under the heading, ‘ Unsociable Church 
Sociables,’ chimes in somewhat with 
own, which I vented in a letter to 
few weeks ago. 

“Dear Mr. Editor, will 
to allow me the use 

which to make a 


my 
you a 


be good 
your col- 
t ffort 


you 

of 
supreme 
equals 


social » 
to New 


return 


where I can 
men and women, 
York in the Fall? 
“Does any know of a church, no 
matter what denomination, situated be- 
tween Fifty-ninth and EKighty-ninth Streets 
where 
as a 
has 


meet my 
when I 


one 


the members will welcome and 
friend a self-supporting woman 


treat 
who 


| no home of her own in which to reciprocate 
| hospitality? 


“1 made a direct 
clergyman by letter 


appeal to one well-known 
that is, not person- 
ally—and he told me I would receive a 
welcome at a certain mission house be- 
longing to a fashionable Madison Avenue 
Church and situated between Second and 
Third Avenués. But the people to whom 
such missions minister are not the com- 
panions I seek, and I am not in a position 
to go among them as a benefactor, so that 
suggestion did not help me, and I am still 
churchless and friendless."’ 

“CONSTANT READER,” Brooklyn, re- 
plying to a letter in THs SATURDAY REVIEW 
of June 16, from *‘One Who Knows,"”’ and 


| supplementing her own remarks of a few 


weeks ago, speaks of another starvation than 
laék of food. She writes: ‘‘ No one who has 


| not suffered it can realize the intensity of 


anguish of the heart that hungers for intel- 


truly sympathetic, companionable soul. 
Much has been written about books as 
friends, and good friends they make, too. 
Nearly all of us have some favorites, some 
that have grown especially dear 


macy. Nevertheless, dear as the books may 
be, they are not entirely satisfactory. They 
may appease the craving for an intellectual 
stimulus, but the heart will long for a 
human companion, for another soul pos- 
sessed of a similar temperament and sym- 
pathetic tastes, with whom to discuss the 
beleved books and every other question of 
the day. The lack of such companionship 
bitterest kind of starvation because 
of its very hopelessness. In our day no one 
should suffer physical starvation because 





there are plenty of aid societies to supply 
food to the really needy. But how about 
the thousands who are starving for intel- 
lectual companionship, whose lives are 
being thwarted and embittered by the utter 
hopelessness of ever meeting any one who 
cares fer anything but the material pleas- 
ures of life? They are mostly women, self- 
supporting, who have been thrown on their 
own resources and have come to the city as 
strangers. Many of them have far better 
education than the people they meet on an 
equal footing in business or in their board- 
ing houses, consequently they form no 
friends. I speak from experience. For 
years I have tried every means that came 
to mind. I have attended churches, Chau- 
tauqua circles, and have been a member 
of the Brooklyn Institute, all to no avail 
To the credit of the Chautauqua be it said, 
they were all very cordial in extending the 
hand of good-fellowship, but the churches 
and the institute did nothing at all for the 
stranger. Now, would it not be a good deed 
for THe Saturpay Review to establish a 
bureau for book lovers and intellectual com- 
panions, so they could find friends through 
the mediation of THe Times? There are 
bureaus and exchanges for everything else, 
why should we not have an exchange for 
lonely souls who are in search of intel- 
lectual companionship? Can no one devise 
a scheme for bringing these people to- 
gether? Can Tue SaTturDAy REVIEW or its 
readers suggest nothing?” 


Chinnery’s Portrait of Miss Low in 
“My Mother’s Journal.” 


“0. G. H.,”” New York, commenting other- 
wise favorably upon a notice in Tur Sart- 
URDAY RgvIEW of the recently published 
book, ‘‘My Mother’s Journal,” says: 
“ However, I am compelled to differ from 
you regarding your comments on Chinnery 
and his portrait of the author... The name 
of Chinnery is naturally almost unknown 
to our artist world. Thackeray knew and 
admired him, as may be seenin his ** New- 
comes "’ when the old Colonel was wont to 
descant on his merits when Clive took him 
through the artist haunts of London. Chin- 
nery was a pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, and at his best was 
not far behind them. The original portrait 
of Miss Low reproduced as a frontispiece 
is not a ‘caricature’ or an ‘ exaggeration ’ 
of the sitter’s worst qualities, but an ideal 
likeness of her, worth all the photography 
in the world. It has charm of color and 
drawing, wonderful vivacity of expression, 
and evidence of an uncommon mind. The 
open mouth gave a charm to her face. The 
artist knew this, and insisted upon its 
being kept open in opposition/to Miss Low’s 
wishes, which is proof enough of his genius, 
and showed that he knew exactly what he 
wanted. It is hardly fair to judge a paint- 
ing from an engraving of it, so I pass 
over the Thackeray group with the remark 
that the subject was not a favorite one 
with the artist. Those who have seen Sar- 
gent’s poor work are astonished that he 
can paint such a™marvelous likeness as 
that of Mr. Marquand. The reason is he 
threw his brain and heart into the work. 
The striking merits of this journal entitle 
it to a phenomenal circulation. A distin- 
guished Boston critic says it is without a 
rival in this or any other century.” 


Mrs. Browning’s “Sonnets from 


the Portuguese.” 

“FH. M. L.,”’ New York, requests a correc- 
tion of an error which inadvertently oc- 
curred in the notice of Mr. Mosher's edi- 
tions-of Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese” in THe SatTuRDAY RE- 
view of June 16. She writes: “I take the 
liberty of calling your attention to the well- 
known fact that these sonnets were not 
translations in any sense whatever, the 
title being used as a ‘blind’ merely, as 
these sonnets were a complete history of 
her own courtship, written at intervals 
during that courtship. During their honey- 
moon at Pisa, Italy, Mrs. Browning pre- 
sented the manuscript to Robert Browning. 
He esteemed the poetry too exquisite for 
merely his own enjoyment, and persuaded 
her to include them in her next volume, 
which she did, choosing as a title ‘ Sonnets 
from the Bothnian.’ Mr. Browning, how- 
ever, induced her to change it to ‘ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,’ as the reading of her 
poem, ‘Catrina to Camoens,’ had led him 
to desire to meet Elizabeth Barrett, and 
‘Little Portuguese’ was the name by 
which he afterward frequently addressed 
her. ; 

“For the above see works of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, Edmund Gosse, the poet Swinburne, 
and many others, besides any biographer 
of Robert Browning. Also, ‘ Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning,’ in which 
these facts are explicitly given. Especially 
refer to ‘The Browning Letters.’ ” 


Writing and Good Proofreaditg. 


Helen V. Howe, New York, writes: 
“T am a great stickler as regards good 
English, though I make no pretensions to 
using it. I merely all the time try to im- 
prove myself in this particular. In con- 
nection therewith, I wish to say that in 
reading your paper to-day, I noticed in the 
editorial, ‘ Writing as a Trade,’ this sen- 
tence, or sentences: ‘The latter does not 
come by nature; neither does it come with 
experience, It comes only by practice, and 
not an easy practice ar that.’ Now, I 
hold that practice is experience. I have 
never written a book, and never expect to, 
but if I were to do this, I should certainly 
have practice while doing it and also~ex- 
perience. Practice in a case like this, to 
my mind, is experience. What have you 
to say to my argument? 

“Tf was also much interested in reading 
what you had to say on good proofreading. 
I.have been a proofreader myself, though 
I am not at present so engaged. The one 
who wrote you evidently labors under great 
difficulfies, but if he keeps his eyes open 
and improves himself in every way he can, 
I think he will get along ail right. News- 
pene closely read are excellent to put one 
n touch with the catch phrases of the day, 
and the editorials in the papers, thoughiful- 
ly read, will do very much toward improv- 
ing one's style. Books that are well writ- 
ten are a very useful factor in improving 
one’s English, also. But I should think it 
would be absolutely necessary for this par- 
ticular proofreader, and any other in like 
position, to have access at least to an up-to- 
date dictionary and good books of refer- 
ence. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Up to and including Thursday Afternoon. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
Henry W. Elson, Series Il. The Civil War 
and Our Own Times. 12mo. Pp, x.-419. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 75 
cents. 

APPLETON’S ANNUAL 


CYCLOPEDIA AND 
REGISTER OF 


IMPORTANT EVENTS OF 
THE YEAR. 1899. Embracing political, 
military, and ecclesiastical affairs, public 
documents, &c. Third series. Volume LV. 
Whol series. Volume XXXIX. Octavo. Pp. 
vili.-788. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

CHINA, THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. By 
Eliza Ruhamah Seidmore, 12mo. Pp. xv.- 
466. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.50. 

SECOND BOOK NORTH AMERICA. With an 
Especially Full Treatment of the United 
States and Its Dependencies. By Ralph 5 
Tarr and Frank M. McMurry Maps and 
illustrations. 12mo. Pp. xix.-469. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 75 cents. 

OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN LITERATURI By Charles F. 
Johnson. For use in colleges and schools. 
12mo. Pp. 552. New York: American 
Book Company. $1.25. 

THE YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF PER- 
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_ (FIRST SERIES. 


. | What is “THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF BOX?” 
It ts the Most Charming love story of the year. 





). | Who wrote it? 


. | HENRY HARLAND. 


2 | “Who published it ? 





A Dollar-Fifty. 


What's the price of it ? 





JOHN LANE of 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





What do the papers say of it > 


They have praised it most enthusiastically. 


“+ There is not a really dull page in the book. ’’—New York Times. 
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BYRON, 


Volume Ill. in the New Edition of 
His Writings—Byron’s Poetical 
Worth and Greatness.* 


Mr. Hartley Coleridge's edition of the 
poetical works of Lord Byron has reached 
its third volume. In this are contained 
the occasional poems (1809-13) “ The Bride 
of Abydos,” “ The Giaour,” “ The Corsair,” 
“Lara,” the ‘Hebrew Melodies,” the 
poems of 1814-16, the “ Siege of Corinth,” 
“ Parisina,” and those which the editor 
has elected to designate ag ‘‘ Poems of the 
Separation." These last are 
Well,” “A Sketch,” and “Lines to Au- 
gusta.” The volume, on the whole, is 
composed of the very works which gave the 
distinct flavor to what may be called By- 
ronism, The rhymed stories of Eastern 
life took an immense hold on the prosaic 
imagination of the English people. Men 
and women of every walk in life were 
lifted out of the shallow ruts of their con- 
ventionalism and transported to those mys- 
terious realms which to England's eye, 
turned eastvard from her eyrie at: Gib- 
raitar, lay veiled behind the azure haze of 
the Mediterranean. That this wholesale 
transportation of a people into moods and 
passions utterly at variance with its nat- 
ure should not have been without Its ele- 
ment of humor was inevitable. One can- 
not conceive of the denizens of Totten- 
ham Court Road turning down their col- 
lars, letting their hair flow in ringlets, 
and stalking darkly through the shadows, 
filled with dreams of sloe-eyed maidens 
and buibuls, without indulging in a gentle 
smile. 

And yet it was all. a wonderful tribute 
to the genius of one man. Where is the 
poet of to-day so able to move a whole 
people? But we practical moderns are not 
to be deluded by the passing furore of an 
hour. We inevitably apply the rigid test 
of time. How do the Eastern pieces of 
Byron read now? Will they still convince 
the critical mind that they have in them 
the elements of real poetry, or do they 
stand revealed in what some hold to be 
their real colors, faded primary tints, gar- 
ish and sickly in the sunlight of to-day? 
If standards in poetry were eternal, there 
would be perfect justice in measuring the 
worth of Byron's Eastern poems by the 
test of placing them beside the narrative 
poems of Tennyson. But it is not true 
that standards in poetry are stable. Cer- 
tain fundamental qualities must inhere in 
all great verse, otherwise it'is not great. 
But the outward fashion of it changes, 
just as the outward fashion of other things 
does.” Byron made a passing day for. these 
stories of Giaours and corsairs, and he de- 
serves all the credit for that. It was not 
a fashion of the time till he made it so. 

And there is something more in these 
works than the novelty of the subject and 
the scenic attire. If the reader can find 
nothing else in these rhyming tales, he can 
find a marvelous fluency, a fascinating 
freedom of poetic style, a spontaneity in 
versification not to be found in any other 
writer of any period. If there is less pol- 
ish in them than in the metrical tales of 
Tennyson, less finish in the technic of the 
verse than in the works of Swinburne, 
there is a fresh, engaging naturalness, a 
sublimated colloquialism, not to be found 
in either of the other writers. Whereas 
the “ Idyls’’ of Tennyson inspire us by the 
exquisite adaptation of word-melody and 
phrase-music to the presentation of scenery 
and action, while the narrative poems of 
Swinburne amaze us by the opulence of 
the rhythms and the subtlety of the har- 
monic the transformation of 
English into something like the 
teeming score of an orchestral composition, 
poetical tales transport us by 
the always thrilling 
improvisatore. For these 
works have more of the impromptu 
spirit than any others except the songs of 
Schubert. Who has not felt this in reading 
the wonderfully fine opening of “ Par- 


schemes, by 


speech 


Byron's 
their revelation of 
power of the 
true 


isina *’ ? 


“It is the hour when from the boughs 

The nightingale’s high note was heard; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 

Seem sweet in every whispered word; 
And gentle winds and waters near 

Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf is browner hu 
And in the heavens that clear 
So softly dark, so darkly pure, 
Which follows the decline of das 
When twilight melts beneath 

away.’ 

And who now denies the charm of this 
poem as a whole? When it was made 
known to the world it was censured be- 
cause of the nature of the story. Little did 
that concern Byron. He saw in the tale 
the elements of misery, and tragic 
fute, and these were enough for his poetic 
fancy. We of who have been 
taught to discriminate between the work of 
the artist and that of the moralist, will 
not hesitate to agree with Gifford, who 
declared that Byron had never surpassed 
* Parisina.”’ In sustained strength of 
poetic imagination, in of fancy, 
in aptness of epithet and application, in 
straightforward forceful telling of the 
story, “ Parisina’’ stands at the 
the poems contained in the present volume, 
and compares favorably with the best nar- 
rative verse of later poets. It is an evi- 
dence of Mr. Coleridge’s fitness for the 
task of editing Byron that he shows full 
appreciation of the value of this poem, 
The qualities which command admiration 
for ‘‘ Parisina”’ are all to be found in less 
richness in the other narrative poems in 


*THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A New and 
Enlarged Edition, with Illustrations. Poe- 
try, Vol. III. Edited by Ernest Hartley Cole- 
ridge. London; John Murray. Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 
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smaller importance. They are the least 
happy of all Byron’s productions, except 
in the case of the ‘Hebrew Melodies,” 
among which are some of the most satis- 
factory lyrics in our language. Other 
poets have written more good lyrics than 
Byron, whose muse was essentially epic 
and dramatic, but one must go to the mas- 
ters of song to find better werk than 
“She Walks in Beauty" and “ The Assy- 
rian Came Down.” But it must be ad- 
mitted that. the present volume does not 
contain the works which are representa- 
tive of the best thought of Byron. In spite 
of the passion and power of these Eastern 
poems it is quite certain that if Byron 
had written nothing else, he would have 
no claim to a place in the front rank of 
England's bards, And it is not because 
of the irregularities in the characters of 
the personages who appear as actors in 
these little dramas. The day of the hue 
and cry over the Improper relations of the 
men and women’ in these tales has gone 
by. With the problem play and the realis- 
tic novel, the man with ro future and the 
woman with a past, playing the most con- 
spicuous r6les in the fiction of our time, it 
does not become us to make any pother 
about the immorality of a corsair or a 
Hugo. 

But because these poems move on the 
lower levels of Byron's thought they can- 


not be accepted as fully representative of 


his genius, though they are illustrative 
of his personal and artistic peculiarities. 
These poems were first published in the 
years which elapsed between the appear- 
ance of the first and second cantos of 
* Childe Harold’ and that of the third and 
fourth. Mr. Hartley Coleridge in his notes 
refers to the immaturity of “ Childe 
Harold.” Of course, he was thinking of 
the earlier cantos. In the fourth Byron 
reached heights of sustained imagination 
and lofty expression not surpassed by any 
poet of our tongue, except Milton and 
Shakespeare. It is not going too far to say 
that in one place, at least, the flight of 
Byron's muse carried her into the clear 
azure of those serene and cloudless upper 
skies wherein the spirit of Shakespeare so 
often swam in solitary glory. At the very 
outset of this fourth canto the muse of 
Byron sounds a new and grander note: 

I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 

A palace and a prison on each hand; 

And saw from out the wave her str uctures 
rise, 

As from the stroke of an enchanter’s 

wand; 
A thousand years their cloudy wings ex- 
pand 

Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O’er —, far times, when many a subject 

anc 

Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 
Where Venice sat in state, throned on her 

hundred Isles. 

The tone here set in vibration rings 
throughout the canto, and the climax of 
the music is reached in that majestic ad- 
dress to the ocean, which will live as long 
as the English language is read. In it 
there are breadth of conception, splendor 
of imagination, and that nameless literary 
quality which creates atmosphere in this 
opening stanza. The fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth lines are especially worthy of 
the consideration of those who desire to 
analyze the traits of Byron’s poesy. The 
more familiar stanzas of the address to the 
ocean need not be cited here, but it will 
not be amiss to call the attention of the 
reader to the summit of the wonderful 
flight: 
glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s 
form 

Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze or fale or 

storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark heaving—boundless, endless, and sub- 

lime— 
The image of eternity, the throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy 
The monsters of the deep are made; 

zone 
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omiless, 


Thou 
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each 


thou goest forth, dread, 
alone. 
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This approaches amazingly 
Style of Shakespeare. Does the reader 
deem the estimate fanciful? Let him com- 
the passage with that in Shakes 
which bears the strongest resemblance to 
it, namely, this from the first seene of the 
fourth act of ‘The Tempest": 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous pal- 
guienis temples, 
Yea, all 


close to the 


peare 


the great globe itself, 
which it inherit, shall dissolve; 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
naave, a rack behind. We are such 

As dreams are made of, 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

In dignity of thought, elevation of spirit, 
and nobility of utterance the words of 
the lordly Prospero are not far above those 
of the wandering Childe Harold. Only in 
the calm assurance and perfect repose 
of the supreme poet of the language does 
here excel the always fervid 
and neurotic Byron. In considering the 
striking effect of the grouping in this sin- 
gle volume of the pieces which would gen- 
erally be accepted as essentially Byronic, 
cannot help noting, that 
among the minor poems the most power- 
ful that fell from the pen of the gifted 
Lord were different in character from those 
found in this set as they were 
What blank verse can one dis- 
cover in this volume to compare with the 
wonderful “ Darkness"? It begins thus: 
I had a dream, which was not all a dream. 
The bay sun was extinguished, and the 

stars 
Did wander darkling in eternal space, 

Rayless and pathless, and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moon- 

less air. 

There is something enormous in 
conception, while in the poetic embodi- 
ment of it the bard has written with an 
intensity of effect in the grouping of inci- 
dent, and with a sweeping comprehensive- 
ness of phraseology, which move the 
as the vision itself 
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piece of rhymed lyric in this volume like 
the splendid ‘ Ode” 
Venice, 


Oh, Venice! When thy marble 


walls 
Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A cry of nations o’er thy sunken halls, 
A loud lament along the sweeping sea. 


One must go to some other volume of 
this edition to find also the dramas of 
Byron. It cannot be said that as plays 
these works demand a high position among 
English poems, though it may fairly be 
said that even from the point of view of 
the actor they have as much merit as some 
of those of Swinburne, But as poems cast 
in dramatic form they are worthy of their 
place among the treasures of English lt- 
erature. This is especially true of the 
greatest and most characteristically By- 
ronic of them, ** Manfred."" It is probable 
that few persons read ‘*‘ Manfred "’ in these 
days, Lovers of high and vivid imagina- 
tive verse would do well to take up again 
this strange and irregular work. It is 
filled with the misanthropy, the affected 
hatred of his species, for which Byron had 
so curious a penchant, and the turgidities 
of thought and expression which mar so 
many of his works. But when it rises into 
the realm of pure inspiration, as it so often 
does, it is instinct with poetic power of 
the first order. Even in the expression of 
the purely Byronic spirit it often soars to 
noble heights, as In these lines: 


™ stars are forth, the moon above the 
ops 

of the snow-shining mountains. Beautiful! 
I linger yet with nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness 

I learned the language of another world. 

And in this poem once again the muse 
of Byron made one towering flight into the 
realms in which the sister muse of Shake- 
speare sat, like Napoleon, “a sceptred her- 
mit, wrapped in the solitude of her own 
originality "’: 

We are the fools of time and terror; days 
Steal on us and steal from _ us; yet we live, 
joatning our death and arending still to 
In all the davs of this detested yoke— 
— weight upon the struggling 
Which sinks with sorrow or beats quick 
with pain, 
Or joy that ends in agony and faintness— 
In all the days of past and future, for 
In life there Is no present, we can number 
sss eters less than few—wherein the 
yersoare to pant for death, and yet draws 
ac 
As dy a stream in Winter, though the 
c 
Be but a moment's. 

To summarize the whole matter, then, 
the present volume of Mr. Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s edition of the works of Lord Byron 
contains the poems which are regarded as 
the most peculiarly characteristic of the 
eccentric and gifted nobleman, but to re- 
gard the distinctive Byronism of Byron's 
poetry as its most striking trait would be 
to do a grave injustice to one of the most 
vigorous geniuses in the history of Eng- 
lish literature. It is true that no one else 
conceived such Eastern tales as Byron 
wove into his facile verse, and that in his 
day the popularity of these works was ex- 
traordinary. It is true, too, that they con- 
tain much of that which distinguished By- 
a poet. But it is equally true that 
they do not reveal the highest qualities of 
this author. All of which seems to argue 
that it was not his Byronism that made 
Byron a distinctively great personality in 
the field of English poetry, but his posses- 
sion of those lofty powers of thought and 
expression by means of which he occasion- 
tilly attained to heights as elevated as 
habitually trod by masters of the 
first order 

Mr. Coleridge's annotations continue to 
be of much importance, He is a sympa- 
thetic, but not worshipping editor, and he 
writes with kinuty discrimination. The 
foot notes containing the original readings 
of lines afterwatd altered by the author 
are interesting as showing the conceptions 
formed in the poet's mind. The 
embellished with several illus- 
Among them is reproduced 
from a portrait in the possession of Mr 
John Murray. It shows Lord Byron in an 
Albanian costume, and is notable in that 
it does not resemble any of the popular 
and generally accepted likenesses of the 
poet, 
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QUERIES AND. ANSWERS. 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
New York City ‘As 1 do not want to spend 
considerable time every day going in detail 
through the articles of our daily papers, will 
you kindly give me the name of a daily or 
weekly paper or magazine which brings the 
events of the day in a condensed form, giving 
facts, 10rt editorials, without political one- 
sidedness? "' 

The Outlook, a weekly, the first issue in 
each month being an illustrated magazine 
number, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. $3 a year. 


‘A Reader 


Will the writer of the 
printed last week under the 
tie, Brooklyn,’’ concerning the Bible of 
16 kindly send his full name and ad- 
dress to this office? Several letters await 
him here. 


communication 
name ‘ Chrys- 


Eugene A. Hinton, 411 West Twenty-second 
Street, New York Clty: “Would you kindly 
inform me through the columns of your Sat- 
URDAY Review of the titles, authors, pub- 
lishers, and price of some recent comprehensive 
subject of buliding and loan as- 
ations? "* 

Law Relating to Building and Loan As- 
sociations,’’ by W. W. Thornton and F. H. 
Blackledge. Albany: Matthew Bender, 511 


Broadway. $6. 


soci 


Mrs. ©. M. Royster, Hickory, N. C.: ‘will 
you kindly give me some information about tha 
life and writings of Miss Imlay M. Taylor. 

Miss Mary Imlay Taylor is described in 
the American ‘‘ Who's Who" as an author, 
and her residence is given as 1307 P Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Her publications 
are ‘“‘An Imperial Lover,” “On the Red 
Staircase,"" ‘*A Yankee Volunteer,”’ (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.25,) ‘‘ The House of the Wizard,” 
urg, $1.25,) and “ The Cardinal's Mus- 


| Kipling, 


| City “ For 
| numbers of 
| tury, 





keteer,” (McClurg, $1.25.) The latter has 


a@ portrait of Misa Taylor. 


8. Clarke, Winsted, Conn.: ‘ Will you kindly 
give the titles of any books that Dr. Wolfe has 
written about the homes of American authors, 
and ‘the name of the publisher?” 

“Literary Haunts and Homes of Amert- 
ean Authors,” “ Literary Shrines of Amer- 
ican Authors,” and “A Literary Pilgrim- 
age Among Haunts of British Authors,” by 
Theodore Frelinghuysen Wolfe. Lippincott. 
Cloth, $1.25 per volume; half calf or half 
morocco, $3 per volume, 


“One of Your Readers,”’ Bangor, Me.: “It 
will interest James L. Ombrose, who asked in 
your issue of May 12 as to the burial place of 
Blanch? Willis Howard, to learn that her re- 
mains were cremated in Germany and then 
brought to Mount Hope Cemetery, in Bangor. 
This city was her birthplace.”’ 


J. W. Blackington, Hoosic Falls, N. Y¥.: “* Will 
you kindly give me in your columns a sketch of 
the life of Ernest Seton-Thompson? " 


Ernest Evan Seton-Thompson was born 
in South Shields, England, Aug. 14, 1860, 
From 1866 to 1870 he lived in Canada, and 
from 1882 to 1887 in the western part of 
the United States. He was educated at the 
Toronto Collegiate Institute and at the 
Royal Academy, London, England. He be- 
came official naturalist to the Government 
of Manitoba, and published “ Birds of Man- 
itoba" and ‘Mammals of Manitoba.” 
From 1500 to 1806 he studied art in Paris, 
He was one of the chief illustrators of The 
Century Dictionary. His most popular work 
is ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known.” 


New York: “I want, if 
a pleasura trip of two or three 
months to England this Summer, I go by my- 
self, and my idea is to see, without meanness, 
how inexpensively the trip may be made. Can 
you recommend me the best guide book which 
would cover these lines?” 


Baedecker's, perhaps, is best. Read also 
William Winter's ‘“ The Trip to England.” — 
Ep.] 


John o’Land's End, 
l cau, to made 


“ Ignoramus,’’ New London, Conn.: 
to learn to read Spanish. I do not care for the 
spoken language at present. I have Edgren’s 
grammar, which may be all right with a teach- 
er, but is not sufficient for me without one. Can 
you direct me to a text book suitable for the 
purpose? "* 

J. E, Matzke’s “ First Spanish Readings,” 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, $1; J. A. 
Nunez’s “ Spanish Readers,’”’ Volume I. 65 
cents; Volume II. 8 cents, D. Appleton & 

o., New York, 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


The Rev. George G. 244 West 
Eleventh Street, New York City: ‘‘I have for 
exchange a file of THe New York Times 
CazyeDay REVigEW, January, 1900, to June, 


“I wish 


Hepburn, 


A. H. Komstedt, 45 Broadway, New York 
City: “I will exchange a new set of Balzac’s 
“Human Comedy,’ published by Barrie, fifty- 
one volumes, at $178, for works by Bulwer, 
Scott, Kipling, Dickens, or other authors, to 
make up value.’’ 


George A. Colby, 83 Vermont Street, Brooklyn, 
: se x: “I have Maskell’s copy of Nash's 
7 Pasquill of England,’ 1589. I would like to ex- 
change it for some volumes of Furness’s ‘ Va- 
riorum Shakespeare.’ I have also other rare 
books to exchange for volumes of known worth 
which relate to Shakespeare’s works or to the 
Elizabethan drama generally."’ 


Charles Bayard, 
lya, WN. ¥.s ah 
cyclopedias, cc 
them for ‘T 
Westchester 


1,113 Prospect Place, 

have a great many books, en- 
and would like to exchange 

History of Long Island and of 
ounty,’ previously offered in these 
columns, or other books on local American his- 
tory. Also want Volume IL. of Marshall's “ Life 
of Washington,’ 1804. 

G. W. Humphrey, Dedham, Mass: 
the proceedings of any Democratic, 
or Greenback politica conventions 
cash or exchang other books. I 
to exchange Smith's ‘ History of 
Conn.,’ Rollins’s or Rawlins‘’s 
‘History of Irish Ninth Massachusetts 
ment,’ ‘ History of Thirty-third Mas 
Regiment,’ by Boles, for any other books of like 
value.”’ 


Brook- 


*‘ Wanted, 
Republican, 
Will pay 
also wish 
Gi tilford, 


Dr. Charles H Me 
College of Pharma 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ “Ww 
erton'e ‘ Voyages 
1810-12."' 


Librarian, Brooklyn 
Franklin Avenue, 
ante Volume Ill, Pink- 


and Travels,’ published in 


R Schaefer, 507 North Randolph 
Philadelphia, Penn ‘Wanted, Ott« 
nmar,’ edition of 1860 or earlier.”* 


J. S. Green, 157 Hooper Street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y “I wish to get a copy of Munsell’s ‘ His- 
tory of Suffolk County,’ N. Y. Please state 
terms of exchange or sale."’ 


North P 
N. Y » the De 
coln 4 gias Debates, 
that 1 would like to ex« 


sarl Street, Albany, 
Luxe Edition of Lin- 
limited to 750 copiea, 
hange for old books."’ 


John Skinner, 


A. H. Komstedt, 45 Broadway, New York City: 
‘I will exchs PB. ‘gs edition of Balzac 
fifty-one volur . l 178, for Lytton, Scott, 
ickens, Even value.” 


Miss Kittie Ed 
York City: ‘* Ws 
worth’s novels, 
historical nove 
Carvel,” ‘To Have 


.145 Park Avenue, New 

o exchange, Mrs. South 

son's edition, (bound,) for 

‘ Hugh Wynne,’ * Richard 
and to Hold,’ &c."’ 


Joseph Gavin, 829 S 
excha 


venth Avenue, New York 

thirty-two consecutive 
Harper’ azine, thirty-six Cen- 
‘twenty Cosmopolitan, sixteen Munsey, 
thirty-five McClure's, and twenty- Argosy 
for any standard books of fiction or a camera.’’ 


R. F. O. Frickenhaas, 184 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: “I would like to secure a copy of 
‘Out of the World Fables," by George T. Lani- 
gan, published in 1878 in this city by The 
New York World newspaper.”’ 


R. J. Miller, 370 State 
‘I have unbound p 
History for the Y« 


reet, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
: ymplete of ** Scripture 
ung by John Howard; 
** History of the States General of Normandy,”’ 
‘anel, (parchment cover;) Zerub Throop’s 
1ent,’ by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; ‘ The 
Little Gentleman in Green,’ by Una Savin; also 
several author's editions. I will exchange these 
for * Philistines, prior to 1898, the 1874 edition 
of ‘ Little Clas ‘or Derby & Jackson's edition 
of Henry Fielding, Vol. 1.’ 


442 West Fifty-sixth 
New York City: ‘‘ We have for exchange 

200 cata es issued by Ba 3 & Co., 

book auctioneer nd over fift auction cata- 
logues of Libble & Co., Henkels -+ all ranging 
in date from 1896 to 1890, some priced, together 
with 200 American and foretgn booksellers’ cata- 
logues, and a bundl2 of publishers’ c logues, 
incluc ling clearance sales. Ailsa ‘ American Gift 
Boc * * Atlantic Souvenir,’ New York, 1840; 
‘Friendship’s Gift,’”’ Massachusetts, 1852; ‘ The 
Violet,’ Ne York, 185 ‘A Wreath from the 
Woods of Carolina,’ 1859; ‘ Forget Me Not,’ Naw 
York and London, 1863; Macaulay's * History of 
England,’ Volumes I. and II., (wrappers,) Harper 
Brothers; ‘ Knight's Popular History of Eng- 
land,’ volumes, complete, (wrap pers ;) 
2, seve sen parts, (wrappers,) 7% 

. by James Orchard Hallinall, each 

part cont Lining two engravings on steel by Rog- 
er Heath, Fende Walker, &c.; four original 
ns by H. Warren and E. Carbould. Also 
prints of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Cromwell, &c., all in good shape and suitable 
for framing. We would like to secure early 
numbers of ‘ Yellow Book,’ ‘ The Philistine,’ 
*‘ Lark,’ ‘Chap Book,’ or any of the other littla 
igazines. Also various editions of the * Ru- 

E uge ne Sue's works ve we orks illus- 


Jotham Book Concern, 





ENGLISH BOOKMAKING. | 


Pre-em‘nence in Certain Periois— 
Inferiority in Others. 


and 


interesting general in- 
to the new English Bo 
by Alfred W. Pollard, 
wn Secretary of the English 


is last 


T able 
t kman's 
the 
Bib- 


makin 


edited 


al 3« who 


clely, 
t bibllog 
Brit- 
the 
calculated to be of 

the he is 
rreat intere 
hands 
happen to fall. 
English 


and 


duties in the 


himself as edi 
addition to hi 
forth the 


name for or 


| the 


rapher, it 
ish Mu 


seric in 


um, he sets aim of 


a way not only 


much special service to books 


now editing, but of t to readers 


whose the books 
not 


about 


into 
may 


generally, 
them 
The first 
the cter of this series to impre the 
reatter is the fact that their authors are, in 
the majority of cases, men connected with 
one of the great public libraries of Eng- 
land, either the British Museum, the Bod- | 
leian, the Cambridge University Library, or | 
some similar society, and that, as a matter | 
uch @onnection, or the fact that 
a Fellow of a certain college, 
them personally and is a mat- 
interest. It 
not the 
the | 
books of 


elves 
thing books of 


chara 


of course, s 
an author is 
is claimed by 
ter of 


must be 


public knowledge and 
acknowledged that this is 
America, nor can we claim 
authorship of many, or valuable, 
this description. It is probable that such | 
connection has much real bearing upon the 
of this type of books of 
of the present series—or, in 
any about books, 
appealing to a limited audience only, 
and ssity appearing in ex- 
pensive garb, hardly be the work of 


aman wholly dependent upon literature for 


case in 


appearance book- 
the 
fact, upon 


which, 


character 
almost book 
often of necé 


could 


a living. 

This serles 
brary—is 
a whole, 


The English Bookman’s Li- 
for the reason that, as 
books and their 
sories, bindings, illustrations, and 
details, are so inferior to the best 
produced on the Continent that it has been 
found much more interesting to write of the 


so called 
English 


acces- 





latter than of home productions, so that the | 


series may be said to be an attempt 
the points where in the arts 
pertaining to bookmaking England's su- 
premacy is readily apparent. 

Mr. lard says that any attempt to com- 
pare books printed by Caxton with the best 
work of his German or Italian contempo- 
raries, or to contrast the books bound for 
Henry, Prince of Wales, with those 
pared for the Kings of France, or to an ef- 
fort at discovering even half a dozen Eng- 
lish books with artistic woodcuts—not im- 
ported—printed before 1640, will have the 
result of, increasing ou, national modesty. 
Yet, English book collectors having always 
been cosmopolitan in their tastes, it is 
possible to study in England's public and 
private libraries many of the finest books 


present 


at indicating 


of foreign countries. 

jut, on the other hand, 
sures that 
strikingly good at certain 
poor at others; claiming, 
well-proved fact that there is 
connected with 
not, at 
first. 
reminds us of 


Mr. Pollard as- 
bookwork is 
periods as it is 
that itis a 
neither art 


us English as 


too, 


bookmaking in 
or 


nor craft 
which England 
another, ranked easily 


Mr. Pollard 


has ene period 
the fact that 
England was handicapped in the introduc- 
tion of printing by the fact that movable 
type was invented at a time when she, 
after her long struggles with France, 
torn asunder by the War of the 

From the beginning of the fourteenth cent- 
first quarter of the fif- 
from the production of 
Psalter to that of the Sherborne 
lish manuscripts vied in beauty 
with the finest Conti- 
nental But, thanks to the 
exhafisting wars referred to, when 
printing was introduced, England produced 
neither skillful scribes nor the trained 
illuminators who in other countries were 
forced to adopt the new art of printing in 


was 


toses, 


ury through the 
teenth 
Mary’s 
missal—Eng 
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Specimens. 


above 


| ing countrie 
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them distinction by the 


other | 


work | knowledge of book plates, he pays 


| ful tribute in passing to good old, Jacobean 
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| been common in 


| Mearne. 


| ing great originality, 


Queen | 





order to make a living; nor 
were there any native woodcutters or en- 
gravers to illustrate the new books, Cax- 
ton's seldom or never being found with pre- 
liminary borders or initial letters painted 
by illuminators, while even rubrication is 
usually a disfigurement and pictures of 
the poorest. From the start, and under all 
these unfavorable conditions, English print- 
ing was exposed to Continental compett- 
tion, Richard III. expressly excluding it 
from the protection given other industries. 
Practically all learned books of every de- 
scription, service books, grammars, and 
even the popular book of the sort Caxton 
produced, were printed abroad and import- 
ed for the English market, and although 
Pynson, Wynkyn de Worde, the Faques, 
Berthelet, John Day, and a few others 
produced fine books in England during the 
sixteenth century, yet the Continental 
presses had had too great a start, and it 
was not long before English printers fell 
into the carelessness and bad taste dis- 
tinguishing tie books of the first half of 
the seventeenth century in every country of 
Europe. Although Baskerville types at- 
tained considerable prominence toward the 
close of the eighteenth century, Mr. Pol- 
lard claims that England’s pre-eminence in 
printing is sbown at the present day: 

On the one hand, the Kelmscott Press 
books, on their own lines, are the finest and 
the most harmonious which have ever been 
produced; on the other, the bookwerk 
turned out in the ordinary way of business 
by the five or six leading printers of Eng- 
land and Scotland seems to me, both & 
technical qualities and in excellence of 
taste, the finest in the world, and with no 
rival worth mentioning, except in the work 
of one or two of the best firms inthe Unit- 
ed States. Moreover, as far as I can learn 
it Is only in Great Britain and America that 
the form of books is now the subject of 
the ceaseless experiment and ingenuity 
which are the signs of a period of artistic 
activity. 

Mr. Pollard also claims, but with more 
hesitation, that England has led in book 
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illustration, the sixties marking an epoch in | 


illustwa- 
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art in black and white 
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a revival of artistic 

As regard manuscripts, the editor quotes 
opinfon of Sir Edward Maunde Thomp 
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England equaled that of 
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century no other nation could produce such 
The literary 
earlier in 
While 
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importance 
England 
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graceful drawing. 
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than in 
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comes to 


collector 


book no 
can be 
ranks easily 
But, 


colleagues 


compared with 
first as re- 
gards women collectors. 
Grolier and his 


the books of their 


bought 
giving 


hand, 
own day, 
handsome 
Ienglish collect- 
interest, and 


collectors of 


were put 
shown a wide 


into which they 
ors have always 
while we have no 
the importance of De Thou, there has been 
a constant succession of English collectors 
while tn-the 
has 
and zealously 
late 


individual 


who have made fine collections, 
present cehtury in no other 
so generally 


country 
collecting been 
done as in England and, of 
America. 

Mr. Pollard regrets 
great book collectors in 
might add in America 
book plate or even an artistic book 
to mark their possession of rare volumes 
long since widely dispersed, thus losing 4 
great deal of the credit naturally pertaining 
to the ownership of fine collections. While 
Mr. Pollard claims to have little special 


years, in 


of 
and 
used a 


that few 
England, 
also, have 


so 


we 


tamp 


in our 

Sher- 
Mr. 
not 
former's 


specimens, while 
work of Mr 
that of 
he fancies would 
called the 


Chippendale 
he thinks the 
rival except in 


and 
own day 
borne has 
E. D. French, who 
displeased to be 
disciple in technique 
In binding, too, great as is the supremacy 
of France, something may be claimed for 
England, if only that it is the only coun- 
try besides France in which the art has 


no 


been constantly practiced, one school after | 
‘ another working with varying success from 


day 
much 


the earliest times down to our own 
Indeed, England's bindings 
longem period than do those of any other 
nation, manuscripts produced at Win- 


chester as early as the tenth century be- 


cover a 


| ing bound in jeweled metal covers, which 


have long since disappeared. In the fif- 
teenth century the English leather bindings 
were the finest in Europe, although gold 
tooling was not introduced into that coun- 
try until 1541, at which time it had long 
Italy. Embroidered bind- 
in constant use in England from 
through the sixteenth 
prominence 
Restoration, 


Samuel 


ings were 
the fourteenth 
century, while a certain 
taches to the bindings of the 
chiefly associated with the name of 
English bindings were again fa- 
mous in the time of Roger Payne and 
Charles Lewis, while Cobden-Sanderson 
and Mr. Douglas Cockerell are doing good 
work at the present day, which while show- 
yet perfectly observes 
the canons of the art. The decorated 
cloth bindings in which our come 
from their publishers were 
England and brought to perfection in that 
country and in America. How 


at- 


all 
books 


invented in 


and execution, we all know. 


So it will be seen that the ground Is 


pretty well covered, and that Mr. Pollard’s | 


claim for England's pre-emin¢ nce in these 
different arts at some period of 
tory is entirely justified. 

Remembering the close 
the English-speaking races, 


tle between 


and the fact 


that many of England's traditions may be | 


claimed by Americans, the statements 


above made should psove of much interest | 


to ourselves. 

The English Bookman’s Library airs to 
present a brief but adequate history of 
English printing, a volume on English book 
collectors, ope on English embrofdered 


bookbinding, by Cyril Davenport, which has 


already appeared, as well as monographs to 
fill certain gaps In subjects upon which 
competent general surveys have already ap- 
peared, such as the od stamped bindings of 
the days of manuscripts, the leatherybind- 
ings of Mearne and his followers, and the 
work of Roger Payne. 

The vellum edition of the volume already 
publisbed, which is Mmited to fifty copies, 
bs one of the most artistic of books about 
books ever published, and one which, both 
from its artistie excelkence and general in- 
terest, must be generally desired by all who 
see it. 


English Infantry Taking Lessons. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Engltsh infantry work has latterly been 
admirable in every way, and where they 
have suffered heavy losses, as on Spion 
Kop and Hart’s Hill, it has not been the 
fault of pegimental officers or non-com- 
missioned officers or men. They move 
about in bong extended lines when still 
beyond rifle range. They keep their.volley 
firing for the evenings, when the light is 
bad. m a man gains his anthill or his 
bit of rock he lies down -flat and waits 
while the enemy shoats; after ten minues 
he crawhs up on his knee and take a sight, 
then drops again und bides his time—he 
uses his wits, in fact, as does the foe in 
front of him. No sooner is a sition 
gained than stones are collected in teverish 
aste and schantzes built. Even on reverse 
slapes each officer and man builds up his 
little shelter for the night in case of Reop- 

ing bullets. The «mount of work got 
through has been astonishing, but all ranks 
seem thrive on it. 
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5th Impression. 


Robert Tournay 


oa 


William S. 

liam age. 

Some part of the substantial success which this well-told tale 
has achieved is due to the reigning. favor in which the His- 
torical Romance is held; had it not been a good story, how- 
ever, no amount of fashion or vogue in books could have 
made it a book of Five Impressions. 

It is rich in romance and thrilling in dramatic quality. It is a 
Story of unequal social conditions made equal by love and the 
fortunes of the Freach Revolution. The hero has a “texture”’ 
not always found in ‘‘romantic’”’ heroes, and the heroine 
is not only beautiful and courageous, but is also command- 
ing in mental qualities. 


Robespierre, Danton, General Hoche, ‘‘La Demoiselle Liberte,’’ 
the actor Gaillard, the Marquis de St. Hilaire, the pretended 
marriage of the hero and heroine in ord:r to save her life, 
the terrible prison hulks, the Bastile, the guillotine—these 
are persons, places, and incidents, actual and legendary, that 
furnish the historical element of this engaging romance. 


$1.50. Four Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 372 pp. 
To be had of all Booksellers, or will be 


sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,, 
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Questions and Answers in Literature. 
‘SECOND SERIES. 


Which is the best modern Political Novel ? 
“SENATOR NORTH.” 


Which is the best Historical Novel of present-day life? 
“SENATOR NORTH.” 


Which is the best work to read to study American national life? 
“SENATOR NORTH.” 


Who wrote it? 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


Who is GERTRUDE ATHERTON? 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll says she is the greatest living woman writer. 








Who publishes “ Senator North?” 
JOHN LANE of 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| What is the price of the book? 
I A DOLLAR-FIFTY. 

| Where can I buy it? 

| AT EVERY BOOK STORE IN THE STATES. 
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book and the printed prattle of tt 
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surface is title is " ‘ ‘s ’ 
Smith has devoted to the Chinese. He knows he has staan ] iseas Bhat so Be ie ee] what 
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sible for any one to know them.’’—The In- ly as the well-struck gold pos be Menge om 
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image of the steel matrix."’"—The Critic. 
By Prof. W. A. P. MARTIN, 


50 years a resident of China, 


A Cycle of Cathay, 


OR, CHINA SOUTH AND NORTH. By the President 
Tung Wen College, Peking, 


With seventy illastrations from photographs and Native 
Mice aa A, aay Svo, Cloth. 82.00, 
r. Martin, as the head of the lege created by the © rr m 
learned at first hand what he describes, aad his story ts a mead a. ee oe 
seen and known. The book is especially interesting in its richness of personal reminte- 
cences of notable personages, both native and foreign. It is very full also concert ir og 43 
cent events in which China, Russia, and Japan have been concerned, Probably no others 
volume gives so accurate and trustworthy an aceount of those great questions, still pend 
ing, which have their contre in the Far East, in which Korea ts the ‘sick man" ‘and 
the European powers and a few still uncor re s : ‘wits =n “4 
ar R mores: muered Asiatic nations are vitally interestgd. 
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tion nowhere els the 
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sreatest composers. Ably Edited, Superbly “Hiastrated. 
ndispensable in every home where there is a piano, Sent free 
for examination. Send postal for specimen Pages containfng 


4 complete compositions, 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


World’s Best rl usic 78 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens's and Thackeray's Works. Thinnest 
printing paper In the world ased. Large type, 
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THE SUMMER NOVEL. 

The novel appointed to be read on the 
piazzas of mountain and seaside hotels 
and on the shady side of farmhouses 
that take “city boarders” is the direct 
product of the Summer habits of the 
American people. ‘he impulse that 
prompts its composition and the de- 
mand that makes its market are both in- 
cidental to the Summer resort habit that 
in the last thirty years has taken such a 
hold upon all sorts and conditions of men 
and women—all sorts, that is, save those 
who have so much money that the care 
of it makes slaves of them in Summer 
heat and Winter cold; and the other so- 
cial extreme, the workers whose daily 
Wage must go for daily bread. 

Half a century ago going to the coun- 
try or changing the family abode dur- 
ing the torrid months was hardly 
thought of except by the rich and fash- 
ionable folk. There was a Newport’ con- 
tingent from New York, and Saratoga 
was in its glory, while Boston found 
comfort and moderate gayety in its 
White Mountains. The wealthy planters 
of Virginia and of States further south 
would send their carriages, horses, and 
coachmen to Saratoga in trains approach- 
ing the proportion of an army transport 
service. A few weeks of pleasure and 
the waters were followed by a drive to 
Lake George or to the White Mountains, 
and the Summer sojourn at the North 
ended at Newport—a season marked by 
the consummation of innumerable visits 
perhaps and many marriage engage- 
ments between the Southern girls and 
the young men of the North. 

There was very littie “trash” to read 
in those days, and no taste for it. The 
literary forms evolved in such a society 
were a bit pompous, generally imitative, 
and not alluring. Richard B. Kimball's 
novels were } »pular, but they had geriu- 
ine merit far above the average. Bay- 
ard Taylor was then read far more than 
Both these men were travel- 
ers, and it was eventually in travel that 


he is now. 


they gained the knowledge of the world 
that gave them authority to write. 
Cooper, of course, was in a class quite 
by himself, as was Hawthorne in his 
very different class. Genius was their 
authority to write. 

It was to such writers as these that the 
profession of letters was rather strictly 
The quality being a 
bright young man or a bright young 


reserved. of 
woman, but without knowledge of the 
world and without the divine spark, did 
not necessarily or often suggest to its 
possessors that they “ write a book.” 

Nowadays a Summer in the mountains 
or at the seashore supplies a young 
woman with abundant knowledge of the 
worle and understanding of the human 
heart, to. produce acceptable fiction of 
the hot weather sehool. But how, pray 
tell, could the maiden have acquired the 
qualifications of successful authorship if 
her mother had kept her all Summer at 
her piano practice in Brooklyn, or doing 
the family mending in a vine-clad Nyack 
totitage? In such an environment she 
never could have got up her characters 
or found suggestions for her incidents, to 
Bay nothing of adventure. 

There are hundreds of Summer hotels 
of every grade of social pretense, and in 
every one that is decently peopled there 
ought to be about half a dozen young 
women capable of writing. Summer fic- 
tion. The cheapness of type- 
setting and of wood pulp printing paper 


machine 


makes it easy for them to find a collusive 
publisher. The sale seems to be a certain- 
A catch- 
ing title, the colors, and a photographic 


ty, provided the cover is right. 


reproduction of a comely soubrette face 
are considered the correct adornment of 
the cover of a Summer novel. The pub- 
lic does the rest. 

is a 
The 


And it should be uoted that it 
Summer resort public that. does it. 
long the 


noons, in which it is now customary for 


days, particularly long 


} ths women not to appear, must have | 


their assuagements, The Summer novel 
is the favorite ti1e-Killer, Bacon's es- 
gays would not answer the purpose, and 
neither history, nor philosophy, nor 
morals, nor aesthetics, nor anything but 
the Summer novel seems to meet the 
wants of the Summer reader. A kind of 
reading. that does not make one think, 
something that stands in the same rela- 
tion to literature that the musical power 
does to the drama, is demanded. The 
Summer novel fills the bill, It must, for 
it is a special creation, It could not have 
been created forty or fifty years ago, or 
if it had been created it would have 
responded to no need. The supply and 
the demand are the outcome of the 
“outing” habit. 


OUR COMMON TALK. 

It fs worth noting in this professedly 
democratic community of ours that there 
is no term more depreciatory than the 
adjective ‘‘common.” It is also worth 
noting that it has a somewhat more bit- 
ter connotation on the lips of those who 
are least to be distinguished from their 
fellows in education, wealth or social 
position. If we were sincere and con- 
vinced in our democratic notions; if we 
really believed that “vox populi’’ fur- 
nished a fair working hypothesis as to 
“ vox dei,” the more common an idea or 
custom was the nearer we should think 
it to the right and the more < ithorita- 
tive. We are far from accepting this rule 
in our politics, where it is most logically 
applicable, and as for matters of per- 
sonal conduct or taste we reject it with 
some heat. Especially are we inclined to 
substitute the sanction of a few for that 
of the many in the regulation of our 
daily talk, the pronunciation of our 
words and the sense in which they are 
used. We assume in these to adopt the 
practice of the “ best" speakers, and 
it turns out that each has his or her own 
idea as to who are the “ best” and as 
to what their practice is. 

The makers of dictionaries do their ut- 
most to guide us, but the task is enor- 
mous in extent and complexity, and in 
multitudes of cases they practically give 
it up and leave their readers to make 
their own choice. When they are most 
careful and reach the apparently most 
trustworthy conclusion, one has only to 
consult a dictionary of one or two dec- 
ades past to discover that the verdict is 
of but temporary value, and is continu- 
ally reversed. So far as the spelling and 
meaning of words are concerned the 
newspapers are doing something for uni- 
formity. In one respect they are doing 
too much, since the introduction of ma- 
chine type setting has pretty well abol- 
ished both italics and accents in the col- 
umns of many papers, and has run nu- 
merous words once nicely discriminated 
one from another into painful and con- 
fused likenéss. But as to pronunciation, 
though there is a strong tendency toward 
uniformity, due to the public 
there is still 
the choice is 
satisfaction. 
this does the harmless 
perament thank its peculiar deity that it 
is not as others are. 


schools, 


room for choice, and 


made with no little self- 
In few things more than in 


pharisaic tem- 


dis- 
of 
speech accepted as the best in the circle 
in which the speaker may 
move, or in the circle that he regards as 
next higher to his own i:imediate one. 
If we entertained any such wish it would 
be vain, for the impulse is inborn and 
3ut it is 


Certainly we have no desire to 
courage the acquisition of a mode 


lappen to 


prevails in all sorts of society. 


well to remember that the distinction 
thus attained is not necessarily of much 
worth, and that it is not a sign of espe- 
cjal mental strength or delicacy to at- 
tach great importance to it. It is not 
very widely acknowledged. What 
flattering degree of perfection in one city 
is decried in another. The young woman 
of New York sets the young woman of 


Boston giggling by her pronunciation of 


is a 


the word “ girl,”’ amd those of both cities 
unite in mirth at the diphthong in the 
mouth of the Philadelphian. 

Even the college professors all over 
the land smile at the twist in the pro- 
nunciation of their fellows and are un- 
A most culti- 
vated member of this class, with an un- 


conscious of their own. 


| usually wide experience, relates that after 
| his first lecture in this city he received a 
fore- | 


number of letters criticising his pronun- 
ciation. Thereupon, In concluding the se- 


bsacennene 
ries, he deliberately used all the respect-— 
able variations he could think of in the 
case of every disputed word. He may 
have sacrificed somewhat his reputation 
as an authority in the “ correct” mode of 
pronunciation, but he had given his audi- 
ence an object lesson in catholic taste 
and in the true relative importance of 
over-nice distinctions in such matters. 

For the ordinary person, not con- 
sciously charged with a mission from ,on 
high for the correction and exasperation 
of his associates in tne crowded journey 
of life, probably as good a rule as any is 
the old one as to clothing, to avoid being 


the first to adopt or the last to cling to 
any fashion. 


AN AMERICAN ESSAYIST. 

About a year and a half ago, when 
Judge Mellen Chamberlain published a 
volume of collected papers on historical 
and literary subjects under the title of 
“John Adams, the Statesman of the 
Revolution, and Other Papers,” it is 
safe to say that except to a compara- 
tively few students and others, who had 
known of him in his connection with the 
Boston Public Library, he was practi- 
cally unknown out of Massachusetts, 
and even there was not known to the 
public in the broader sense in which 
merely popular men are said to be 
known. Judge Chamberlain had been 
more or less in public life, to be sure, for 
many years. Besides his long term of 
service at the Boston Library, which was 
largely beneficial to that institution, he 
had been elected in his time to both 
branches of the State Legislature, and 
had served as Chief Justice of the Mu- 
nicipal Court. But neither his attain- 
ments nor his public services had been 
of the sort that bring to a man any large 
Share of popular admiration, and in 
what now seems to have been his best 
field, as an essayist and historian, his 
writings had received no wide circula- 
tion. 


The book attracted much notice, how- 
ever, as it well deserved to, for there 
have been few examples of scholarship 
so sound, and judgment at once so sober 
and so generous, put forth in literary 
form in this country in recent years. 
Since the publication of ‘ Essays Philo- 
logical and Critical,” the posthumous 
work of Prof. Hadley, father of the pres- 
ent President of Yale, we can remember 
no single volume of American criticism 
fit to compare with Judge Chamberlain’s 
for learning, imagination, sympathy, 
breadth of view and catholicity of taste. 
These are the qualities frequently as- 
cribed to the criticism that meets one’s 
views or catches one’s fancy, but in the 
case of Judge Chamberlain's writing the 
and suitable. He did 
not take up literary work as an occupa- 
tion until after his fiftieth year, and he 


terms are exact 


to it then a mind stored with the 
fruits of many years of thought and in- 


gave 
vestigation. The clearness and grace of 
his style seem especially remarkable in 
one not directly trained to the literary 
profession. 

died old 
home in the Chelsea district of Boston 


Judge Chamberlain in his 
The sum 


of his literary labors seems to have been 


last week in .is eightieth year. 


almost confined ‘o the one volume we 


have mentioned. A bibliography of his 
writings included in an appreciative and 
authoritative obituary notice in the Bos- 
ton Herald mentions only a few papers 
not republished in that. 
the output 


is of it will last. 


It is a pity that 
is so small, but what there 
The literary judgments 
“The In- 


fluence of Landscape in Poetry” are as 


in such of his essays as that on 


significant and as valuable as his appre- 
ciations. of the character and service of 
colonial statesmen and his studies of his- 
torical events. Judge Chamberlain was 
a native of Massachusetts and a Dart- 
mouth man. He studied law at Harvard, 
and was for a time librarian in the law 
school at Cambridge. Between his grad- 
his 
law studies, he was for a time a teacher 
at Brattleborough. 


uation at Hanover, however, and 
His was an energetic, 
elevated, and distinctly a useful life; in 
New 


But his literary gift, 


some respects a typical England 


life. 
and modestly used, was quite uncommon. 


so sparingly 


THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM. 
Mgr. 
this (R. C.) archdiocese, is the latest of 
his faith and order to the de- 
fense of the Catholic colleges against 


Farley, the Bishop Coadjutor of 


to. come 


what he assumes to be the attacks of 
the President of Harvard. We say “ as- 
sumes” advisedly. There can really be 
no question that in refusing to accept the 
certificates of two Catholic colleges as 
conclusive testimony that students had 
received a collegiate education, the au- 
thorities of Harvard were simply apply- 
ing the result of actual examination of 
the work of those colleges. There was, 
of course, no question of religious feeling 
in the matter, but only of education. 


Mer. Farley, at the commencement of 
the College of St. Francis Xavier in 
New York, imputed to President Eliot 
the remark that “ the Jesuits are behind 
the times” in education. We have seen 
no evidence that the President of Har- 
vard made such a remark. If he did, in 
discussing the work of two Jesuit col- 
leges, while he accepted that of other 
Jesuit colleges, the remark was an obiter 
dictum. 


If it was a man of straw against which 
Mgr. Farley directed his remark, it must, 
however, be owned that he belabors it 
with vigor. The Jesuit education, he 
said in effect, is simply the education 
which ali the world has consented to call 
a liberal education. It is a classical edu- 
cation. And the learned Bishop was 
within his rights when he cited the’ Del- 
phin classics, still largely authoritative, 
as proof that the Jesuits have adminis- 
tered this classical education very well. 
It is true, as he said, that the work of the 
Jesuits more than two centuries ago is 
the basis of a study of “ the humanities ” 
to-day. And he also had a certain plau- 
sibility when he added that if, while the 
Jesuits were so far ahead of the times 
in the seventeenth century, they were 
“ behind” them now, it was because they 
had not accepted as final the very doubt- 
ful experimentation in “ electives ” which 
has been going on for the last fifteen 
years, under the chiefly of 
Harvard. 


instigation 
True enough, the experiment is still 
an experiment, a very interesting but not 
yet a conclusive experiment. To many 
persons it seems like an attempt to imi- 
tate the without too 
clearly knowing what the German sys- 
tem is. And this is the view taken by 
Mr. Minsterberg of Harvard, in the 
brilliant article in The Atlantic Monthly, 
upon which THe Times SaturpDAY RE- 
Matthew 
Arnold summed up the accepted theory 


German system 


VIEW has already commented. 


of a liberal] education by saying that the 
of the 
of 
Eastern antiquity, 


modern nations was 
Greek, 


and of each other.” 


patrimony 


“a knowledge Roman, and 
That is the knowledge that every edu- 
to begin with, 
and to which he may add, but for which 


cated man should have 
Mr. Miinsterberg 
at in 


Probably both of them would agree 


there is no equivalent. 


and Mgr. Farley seem to be one 


this. 
with Bacon's dictum: “ Let not parents 
too. much apply themselves to the dispo- 
with 
“Do not refine 


sition of their children, or John- 


son's advice to Boswell: 
too much in the education of your chil- 
dren; do as other people do.” A clever 
New York the other 


day that the curse of his profession was 


physician in said 


the number of men in it who “ specialized 
too early,’’ before they were well enough 
grounded in the general practice of medi- 
And 


that something of the same sort is amiss 


cine. there are those who believe 


with our higher education. 


MAGAZINE VERSE AGAIN. 


* Because you do not care for maca- 


zine poetry, is that a reason for you to 


suppose that in this world of prose there 


are no others who may have pleasure in 


its reading?" This is the complaint of a 


THe Sati Review about 


which took the 


reader of RDAY 


a recent editorial article 


ground that there was no good reason 


for the publication of much of the verse 
tt ts not the 
to 


printed in the magazines. 
this to 
but 


aim of paper give pain its 


readers, no newspaper which has 


ns and a stern sense of duty can 


It 


criticisms 


convictio 


avoid doing so at times. is not con- 


ceivable that many are pub- 


lished either here or elsewhere which do 


not find opposition in some minds, and 


quite capable of forming 
But the fact 


command general as- 


in minds, too, 


intelligent opinions that 


criticisms do not 


sent is no ground for their non-publica- 


tion. 


In the first place, it is not the ultimate 


purpose of criticism to set the good apart 


from the bad. It is not the primary busi- 





jE __________ ___—— _, ______| 


ness of the critic to act as an umpire 
whose decisions shall be accepted as 
final. The first business of criticism is 
to induce people to think about art. In 
literature its object is to persuade people 
that there are standards of artistic beau- 
ty and to lead them to measure the 
worth of all writing by these standards, 
instead of receiving it complacently as a 
mere amusement. If a man differs in 
opinion from the critic whose comment 
he reads it is a good sign, for it goes to 
show that the man has ideas of his own 
about the form of art under considera- 
tion. “ This would be a most uninterest- 
ing world if we all thought alike and the 
mistake you made was in thinking that 
the other half saw with your eyes and 
This is another 
statement of our ‘correspondent. 

Now we did not make this mistake at 
For if we had thought that the rest 
of the world entertained the same opin- 
ion of the bulk of magazine verse as we 
did, 
wastefulness of time and space for us to 


felt with your heart.” 


all. 


it would have been the height of 


have told what we thought. It was be- 
cause we feared that people gave this 
little, if any 
thought, that we had something to say 


particular subject very 
on it, and it appears from the letter of 
our correspondent that either he had al- 
ready formed opinions in regard to the 
matter or had them formulated for him 
by the mere process of reading our edi- 
That in itself would be a suffi- 
cient justification for the writing of the 
article. 


torial. 


But we have hopes that there are 
others who will in the future give a lit- 
tle more consideration to the 
If that proves to be the 
fulfilled 


merit of 
magazine verse. 
the 
mission, 


case article will have its 


THE FAULT WITH THE EDITORS. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Your article on ‘Magazine Poetry” 
rouses me to reply, as I have been writing 
magazine poetry for many years, and have 
a long score to settle with the editors. 
Your assumption that poetry is chiefly used 
to fill up the odd fractions of pages is un- 
doubtedly correct; but you seem also to 
imply that the editor uses inferior verses 
for this purpose because he cannot get 
good ones. Now the mystery of the whole 
thing is, that he often rejects the good 
and prints the bad. In the first place, poe- 
try is like the other great arts; only the 
artist can give a true judgment. Some edi- 
tors honestly do not know good verse from 
bad. A prominent writer and critic once 
told me that he knew nothing whatever of 
poetry, and it made no appeal to him. 
Again,.as you say, they use it perfunctor- 
ily, and measure it chiefly by the inch 
rule. A good poem has but little chance if 
its length cover a full page or more. But it 
is a difficult thing to round out an idea 
properly within the quarter-page limit. 
Sometimes a brief poem—or even a quatrain 


~is “‘ perfect as a star,’’ but such a lyric |} 


is a rare inspiration, and the attempt to 
write one usually results in something 
merely epigrammatic, and manifestly made 
to order. 

A verse writer is usually crowded out 
Yery soon unless he can produce inces- 
santly. This I cannot do. But the days are 
past when Gray could give years to the 
making of his “ Elegy.’ So the 
is lowered. 

I have studied by art, T don't believe in 
“dropping into poetry "’ on all occasions. 
But 1 do contend that some of us could 
supply a little verse that is not conspicu- 
ously bad occasionally if it were really 
wanted. Editors say there is little demand 
for poetry. But editors are not supplying 
demands, They are creating them. The pub- 
lic must take what it can get or go with 
out. It is all in the hands of the editors. 

MARION COUTHOUY SMITH. 

East Orange, N. J., June 19, 1900, 


BOOKS WE OUGHT TO HAVE READ. 

Two books have been said to form a suf- 
ficient library for acquiring a mastery of 
English and an adequate knowledge of Ife, 
and yet how few of us, 
years of maturity, find time to read the 
Bible as literature or Shakespeare as a 
vade mecum on life and humanity in detail. 
Many who have 
New children to 
read the Bible, not with sccing eyes and 
open 


after we 


absorbed the traditions of 
Mngland were taught as 


minds, but as something to be re- 
vered as the very. word of God and not to 
be approached or Hstened to as might be 
other printed things. 
not for the young person to handle without 
gloves; there were unknown dangers to the 
The 
modern Bowdlerized school editions of the 
plays were not available; at any rate, they 


were not in many libraries. 


But Shakespeare was 


morals of youth lurking in his pages. 


The attitude that deprived many children | 


of the enlightening and broadening effects 
of these great fountains of English like- 
wise bore down pretty heavily upon the 
reading of fiction. the novels of 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray—if by any 


oven 


chance a boy developed an abnormal! taste - 


for the last-~were looked upon as entering 
- wedges toward an age of mental dissipa- 


standard ' 


reach ; 
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tion. Novels, it was held, led the mind of 
youth away from solid things that count 
for righteousness and true probity of spirit. 
There was only one great story always ac- 
cessible, but that fortunately was as fas- 
cinating to many as the yellowest of the 
yellow-backs, “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
with its Giant Despair, its Valley of the 
Shadow, and Apolyon never without their 
power to thrill one. Apolyon was such @ 
devil of a fellow to take to your room with 
you; his wicked eyes and great wings and 
scaly armor were things to feel and see in 
the darkest room, 

George Eliot was not a proper person to 
introduce into the family circle and her 
stories were not allowed in any except the 
libraries of the most daring buyers of 
books. We remember one community in 
which a certain well-known and profession- 
ally highly esteemed doctor who was an 
open admirer of the stories of ‘ Ouida P 
was considered, to say the least, lacking 
in a very refined sense of decency. 

“Robinson Crusoe,” ‘The Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson,”’ ‘‘ The Scottish Chiefs,”’ and 
* Thaddeus of Warsaw "’ were happily not 
under the ban. They were supposed to be 
instructive as well as entertaining. We are 
quite sure that “‘ Treasure Island "’ would 
have been looked upon as entirely too ab- 
sorbing. The boy or girl who could read 
‘history books ”’ 
ding scholar and destined for high places. 
Cooper was tolerated as combining story 


was accepted_as a bud- 


writing with history. 

The great barrier against good reading 
was the Sunday school library. It was a 
depository for inanity and examples of how 
English should not be written. Books were 
chosen, not as books, but as tracts to iIn- 
culeate moral lessons. They were supposed 
to be lures to lead the young mind into the 
paths it should tread and to point the way 
to a good life. There few 
however, who do not become shy before a 


are children, 


such a deliberate 
takes a pretty dull 
developed little sprig not to feel that he is 
and that the people in 
such stories are being made to order. He 
can see with half an eye that they do not 
belong to the earth. 


story with purpose. It 


youngster or a well- 


being patronized 


Nowadays we know better, and chiidren 
are more often turned loose in the library 
where they may enjoy the books their 
elders care for. There does not seem to be 
any reason why this should not remain go, 
within reasonable limits; children get more 
profit by reading up than by reading down. 
It is just about as easy to get young folks 
interested in gocd literature as in bad, and, 
once the taste is acquired, there will be no 
trouble to keep it going in the right direc- 
tion, 


Six Gutenberg Bibles in New York. 


In honor of the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of John Gutenberg, or 
Johann Gensfleisch of Gutenberg, the in- 
ventor of typography, a celebration was 
begun on June 4 in Mentz, Germany. THE 
SaTURDAY Review therefore gives a short 
description of the various examples of 
Gutenberg’s press which are to be found 
in this city in public and private book col- 
lections. Outside of New York, Tue Sat- 
uURDAY Revirw is not aware that Guten- 
berg’s press is well represented in the va- 
rious libraries throughout the country, the 
only specimen of his work being the 
“ Catholicon"’ of Balbus de Janna, which 
the inventor and first practicer of typogra- 
phy Is thought to have printed at his sec- 
ond press in 1460, a copy of which is one 
of the treasures in the magnificent library 
formed by John Carter Brown of Provi- 
dence. The latter is the Nodhull copy, 
which fetched £310 in London in 1886. 

At the present time there are in New 
York six copies of .ae Bible, which Guten- 
berg printed at Mentz between 1450 and 
1455, without including the Kamensky copy 
of the Old Testament portion, which Ber- 
nard Quaritch bought for £760 at Sotheby's 
in February, 1884, and sold to Theodore 
Irwin of Oswego, whose collection was 
purchased by J. Pierpont Morgan this 
Spring. This showing, THe Review is 
confident, cannot be equaled by any other 
city in the world. First in the list, in order 
of time, comes the Wilks copy on paper, 
for which Wiley and Putnam paid £500 in 
London in 1847, securing it for James 
Lenox against the competition of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, the famous English col- 
lector. Henry Stevens's ‘ Recollections of 
James Lenox” tells how Mr. Lenox at 
first considered his treasure a bibliograph- 
ical white clephant, refusing to take it 
out of the Custom House. Later the dis- 
tinguished bibliophile thought better of his 
purchase, which may be now seen at the 
Lenox Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary. 

In 1870 an imperfect paper copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible was discovered in the 
Archiv of the Predigerkirche of Erfurt, 
and appeared fer sale in Berlin at 4,000 
thalers, (about $3,000.) It was purchased 
by Henry Stevens for George Brinley of 
Hartford, Conn.; the seventeen leaves 
which it lacked were supplied in fac simile 
from the British Museum copy, and in 
1881 Hamilton Cole paid $8,000 for it at the 
third Brinley sale. Mr. Cole sold it after- 
ward at private sale for $15,000 to the 
under bidder at the Brinley sale, Brayton 
Ives. At the Ives sale, in 1891, James 
W. Ellsworth paid $14,800 for the book 
and removed, it to Chicago. Last year, 


however, it came back to New York, with 
Mr. Ellsworth’s many other fine book pos- 
sessions. 

The fine copy on vellum which J. Pier- 
pont Morgan secured about two years ago 
makes the third in the present list of Gut- 
enberg Bibles owned in New York. The 
fourth copy is in the library of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, over in Chelsea 
Square. This copy, which is on paper, 
fetched £3,900 at the Thorold sale, in Lon- 
don, in 1884; was resold for £2,950 in 1898 
at the Rev. William Makellar sale, and in 
the Spring of 1899 was purchased for the 
Chelsea Square collection, Dean Hoffman 
paying Quaritch about $15,000 for it. 

The fifth and sixth copies now in New 
York are in the collection of Robert Hoe. 
He and Henry Perkins are probably the 
only collectors in the history of the world 
who each possessed two copies of the Gut- 
enberg Bible, one on vellum and one on 
paper. The former, indeed, came from the 
Perkins sale, in 1873, when Lord Ash- 
burnham gave £3,400 for it, Quaritch pay- 
ing £4,000 for the same copy when it was 
resold at the first Ashburnham sale, in 
1897. At the Perkins sale there was con- 
siderable discussion about two leaves said 
to be in fac simile, but one of these could 
not be discovered at the time and the 
other is very doubtful. It is, neverthe- 
less, an extraordinary copy of an extraor- 
dinary book, the first book ever printed 
and the glory of Gutenberg. 

In 1454 or 1455 the world's first gpress 
passed out of the hands of Gutenberg into 
those of John Fust and Peter Schoeffer, 
who then printed the Psalters of 1457 and 
1459 (no copies of which are in this coun- 
try) and the ‘“ Durandus” of 1459, (of 
which the Lenox Library possesses two 
lovely copies.) About 1460 a new press 
was started in Mentz, at which was print- 
ed the ‘ Catholicon"’ of Balbus de Janna, 
which was the fourth book printed with a 
date. This rival press, which produced the 
dated *‘Catholicon”’ and three small un- 
dated books, is regarded by most people as 
Gutenberg's last effort, after his defeat by 
Fust and Schoeffer, and as the result of an 
attempt to retrieve his position with di- 
minished resources. In the Lenox collec- 
tion there are two copies of the ‘* Catholi- 
con,"' which is one of the six books pro- 
duced in the first decade of typography 
that must be held to surpass in interest 
anything accomplished after 1460. There 
is also a copy in the fine collection of early 
printed booxs formed by the well-known 
authority on the subject of incunabula, 
Gen. Rush C. Hawkins. Another copy, we 
believe, is in a private collection tn Brook- 
lyn. This is the famous Sunderland copy, 
which fetched £285 in 1881. Rebound by 
Willlam Matthews, it was resold at the 
Ives sale in 1891 for $1,700. 


A Hard-Worked Verb: 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

A curious fault, always common in lit- 
erature, shows no sign of abatement, and 
is so unreasonable that it deserves es- 
pecial mention. This is the use of a sin- 
gular or a plural form of verb for singu- 
lar and plural subjects alike. By way of 
warning, at least, it may be interesting to 
see some examples of this error grouped 
together—only a few of the many which 
might be gathered, for the following list 
could be extended indefinitely, and one 
instance only—for lack of space—is given 
from an author: 


“My lord's face was dark red, his black 
eyes afire.’’"—Mary Johnston's “To Have 
and to Hold,” Page 69, 

“The lad’s eyes were and his 
speech clear.’’"—M. E. M. “ The 
Wire Cutters,”’ Page 19v., 

“The salary was not high—forty pounds 
—the duties somewhat mixed.”—Baring 
Gould's ‘‘Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven,” 
Page 07. 

“When silence has been proclaimed 
through the host, and libations poured.” — 
William Bodham Donne's “ Euripides,” 


Page 176. 

“The chin was bold, the cheeks sunk- 
+ ita Huat's ‘Lord Byron," Page 

“Whose stomach is so gross, 
feeling so fine.’"—Anthony Hope’s 
King's Mirror,” Page 366. 

‘Her eyes were bright, 
comely."’"—Justin McCarthy's 
of Impulse,” Page 35. 

“Her agriculture was 
pressed, her industries 
* Danton,”’ Page 61. 

“The observations are, I think, just, and 
the evidence referred to in them real.’’— 
Butler's “ Analogy of Religion,’’ Page 287. 

“There are no manufactures and, of 
course, very little trade.'’"—Bryce’s ‘ Im- 
pressions of South Africa,"’ Page 323. 

“ His head was thrown back and his eyes 
fixed on the oppostte wall.’”’—Henry 
James's “ Roderick Hudson,’" Page 13. 

‘““Events there are none and scarcely a 
character of any interest,’’—Sydney 
Smith's “ Essays,” Page 70. 

“ His face was white, his eyes burning.” 
—F. H. Burnett's “In Connection with the 
De Willoughby Claim,"” Page 335. 

“ Her face was pale and her eyes darkly 
encircled.'’—Egerton Castle's “ The Light 
of Searthey,”’ Page 326. 

“This process is expensive and its re- 
sults very cumbersome.”’—Julia Ward 
Howe's “ Reminiscences,” Page 83. 

“Her promise of eternal life was illus- 
ory and her rewards commonly but a 
flattering of vanity.""—C. D. Warner's 
“That Fortune,” Page %%5. 

“Her face was pale with anger and her 
eyes shining with scorn.’’—Conan Doyle's 
“Uncle Bernac,” Page 302. ; 

“The country was to be laid waste be- 
fore him, the corn destroyed, and the 
houses burned."’"—Thomag Arnold's “ Han- 
nibal,”” Page 115. 

‘Her draught was small, her bows hol- 
low.”—J. A. Froude’s “Two Chiefs of 
Dunbay,"’. Page 18. 

“There are no living creatures near the 
buildings, nor any vestige of village or 
city.”""—Ruskin's “ Stones of Venice,"’ Page 


76. 

“There was some talk of the idyllic 
days, some warm words of hearty, good 
will,—Geor, e William Curtis's “ Letters 
to John S. Dwight,” Page 30. 

“His health was stil ag! good and 
his nerves strong.’’—George Otto Trevel- 
yan's “Charles James Fox,” Page 35. 


Im fact, and fn short, this blunder may 
be encountered in the pages of all classes 
of writers, and seems apart from educa- 





limpid 
Davis in 


whose 
“ The 


and her face 
“A Woman 


hopelessly de- 
ruined.'’—Belloc's 


tion, or style, or painstaking in general. | 


Yet no sooner is the attention attracted 
to it than the unparsable sentence starts 
out from the printed line to shock the 
eye. It is with this hope of bringing the 
error to wider appreciation that it has 
been dwelt upon here at length. 

ONE READER. 
Catskill, N. Y¥., June 27, 1900. 
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INTEREST GUARANTEED. 


At this time of year one hears 
(and one says oneself) “I wish I 
knew of a good novel to read.” We 
guarantee the following qualities for 
“The Gentleman from Indiana ”: 

I, It is interesting. 
Il. It is novel in plot. 

IIL It is American and of the 

present day. 

IV. It satisfies, 

Send your order on the blank 
herewith and have the book mailed, 
or buy it from your local dealer. 
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THE GUARANTEE. 


The publishers guarantee that “The 
Gentleman from Indiana,” being inter- 
esting, novel in plot and a story of 
American life of the present day, will 
satisfy the purchaser absolutely. 








FORTY THOUSAND COPIES 
of “‘ The Gentleman from Indiana” 
are in actual circulation; one may 
see copies on every steamer sailing 
for Europe and in the library of all 
readers who really follow literary 
events. Twelve thousand more cop- 
ies are printing now, and yet every 
one who has read “The Gentle- 
man” wonders why a quarter of a 
million copies have not been sold. 

We comfort ourselves with the 
reflection that the book is too good as 
fiction and as literature to be a fad, 
and gladly note that its success is of 
the kind that gathers strength from 
month to month. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
New York. 


“ Prison life does not at once 
suggest itself as a subject for 
humor. Yet humor is the sa- 
lient attraction of Bart Myn- 
derse’s ‘Four Years Nine.’ 
This book tells the experience of 
a respectable bank president in 
one of our great penal institu- 
tions, and introduces us to a 
world of delightfully rascally 
inmates, of the kind that are 
never long at large before fresh 
occasion for incarceration is 
reached. MANY OF THESE 
REGULARS ARE AS GOOD 
AS DICKENS’S CHARAC- 
TERS. Their unblushing crim- 
inality, their glorying in their 
careers as crooks, con. men, 
and the like are full of humor. 

“The chapters may be read 
separately with complete enjoy- 
ment, yet the book has the co- 
hesion of a novel... Whether or 
no the signature, Bart Myn- 
derse, be an actual or fictitious 
one, ‘Four Years Nine’ is cer- 
tainly an achievement to be 
proud of. Life in an American 
prison has never before been so 
vividly, so humorously, de- 
seribed.’’—- Town Topics. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE BATH 
COMEDY 


A Novel, by 
the aulbors of 
“ The Pride of Jennico.”’ 
Second Edition. 
14th Thousand, 
12mo, cloth,. $1.50. 


THE BATH 
COMEDY 
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225 Selected by the Book Board of 
the State Literary as a Guide * 
to Libraries and Schools, 


"A selected list of the best 225 books pub- 

lished in the United States during the year 
1899 has just been issued by the New York 
Btate Library. A similar list was issued 
last year, but the present list comprises 
20 more books than were included in last 
year’s list. The selections have been made 
by the Book Board of the library, and 
they are recommended to purchasers of 
books for public libraries in this State. 
With each title is printed a short descript- 
ive note concerning the book. Many of 
these books are also recommended by the 
State Library to schools, THe SATURDAY 
Review believes its readers will find this 
list of value. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


AROT, HELEN, Comp. Handbook of la- 
0s bor literature. Free library of eco- 

nomics and political science. $1. 

“lassified and annotated list of more impor- 
on books and pamphlets in English, Articles 
in periodicals not included, Notes descriptive 
rather than critical. Lists of labor song books 
and labor and general sociologic periodicals, 
publishers’ addresses, author index. 


DANA, J. C. Library primer. 
Bureau. $1. 

Manual for small libraries. Advice on pre- 
Mminary work, trustees, librarian, building, 
tools, book selection, buying, care, classification, 
cataloguing, charging, the reading room, refer- 
ence books, reference work, &c. 

LEONARD, J. W., Ed. Who's Who in 
America, Marquis. $2.75. 

Compact annual biographic di tionary of prom- 
ment men and women now living in the United 
States, with some Canadians. Contains over 


8,000 entries. 
PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS. 


JAMES, WILLIAM. Talks to teachers on 
psychology. Holt. $1.50. 
Popular in treatment, practical 
tinguished by clearness and charm 
common sense in application. of 
general reader. 
LECKY, W. E. H. Map of life; conduct 
and character. Longmans, $2. 

On conduct as related to happiness and char- 
acter. Discusses man's nature with reference 
to practical life—money, success, marriage, time, 
éeath—the moral compromises in law, politics, 
the church, &c. 


Library 


in tone, dis- 
n of style and 
interest to 


RELIGION. 


Life of the spirit. Dodd. 


H. W. 

four brief papers on ** cor tia: fee The 

Way of Work,’’ *‘ Love of Country, ; Charac- 

ter and Faith ‘* Religion Out af Doors, Sun- 

day Morning,”’ &c. 
FISKE, JOHN. 

Houghton. $1. 

The my ry of evil, 
and self-sacrifice, the 
ligion. An argument 
uralistic standpoint. 
HYDE, W. DEW. God's Education of Man, 

Houghton. $1.25. 

Attempts show the radical changes taking 
place in theok rical conceptions, and restates in 
modern terms the vital points of orthodox Chris- 
tianity. 
GASQUET, 

Putnam 


Through Nature to God. 
the cosmic roots of love 
everlasting reality 
for theism from the nat- 


F. A. Eve of the Reformation. 
from Roman Catholic stand- 
point, of the religious life thought of the 
English people in the period preceding the 
aration Rome. 
BARROWS, J. H. 
Asia (Morse lectures 
ner. $1.50. 
Lectures given at 


Interesting s 
and 
sep- 
from 
Conquest of 


1898.) Scrib- 


Christian 
of 


Union Theological Seminary. 
Rev! Judaism, Mobammedanism, Hinduism, 
Budd! ‘ anism. Open-minded and fair, 


yet confident Christian 
CURTIN, JEREMIAH 
primitive America 

z ered by 

a Indians and } 


Creation myths of 
Little. $2.50. 
a scientific folk-lorist 
pularly told, 
SOCIOLOGY. 


os Dp 
(American 


Practical So- 
ser.) Long- 


Outline of 
citizens 


ther a mass of valuable information 
ial an political organiza 
ind rural conditions, 
labor, wealth 
&c. 
Lee 
vols. 


n, urban 
education, 


temperance, 


questior f ily 

and poverty, crime, 

BRADFORD, GAMALIEL 
Popular Government. 2 
lan $4 


ons of 


Macmil- 


in Eng 
evils 
par- 

de- 


Reviews v kings of Democratic ideas 
land, Fre , and America. Recog 
and urge rengthening of ex t 
tik ition of Cabinet member 
bat 
WASHINGTON, B. 

American Negro 

Discussion mmediate pr 
Principal 7 Institute 
educatior though 
difficulties 
IRELAND 

tion. Macmillan. 

An Englishn 
labor | 
from 


T. Future of the 
Small. $1.50. 

rctical 
Urges i 


fully recognizing 


ree 


ful, 


ALLEYNE. 


en 


Tropical Coloniza- 


colonial government, 

and commercial profit, made 
) 1 observation and historical study 

with special reference to American questions. 

GILMAN, N. P. A Dividend to Labor. 
Houghton. $1.50. 

Brings together information abeut the various 
enterpris ertaken by European and Ame 
can iirms for the benefit of empleyes, and dis- 
cu principles. Concluding chapters on profit 
sharing 
HENDERSON, 

(Handbooks 
Church and 
nO cents 


un’s study of 


Cc. R. Social 
for Practical 
Philanthropy.) 


Settlements. 
Workers in 
Lentilhon. 


account of British and Amer 
usses theory and sets fourth 


Gives compact 
can settlements, ¢ 
methods and results. 
KROPOTKIN, P. A., Prince. Fields, Fac- 

tories, and Workshops. Houghton. 3. 

Plea for decentralization of tndustries and 
combination of trades with agriculture, of brain 
work with handiwork. Its genuine enthusiasm 
and t perate statements will win the interest 
of the most skeptical. 

JOSIAH FLYNT. Tramping with Tramps. 
Century. $1.50. 

Outcome 
Periences as a 
ta gz and of high value 
McCABE, JOSEPH, 

+SORGES. Can 


of a soclologiec student's actual 


tramp during ten years. 


ex- 
Enter- 


AND DARIEN, 
We Disarm? Stone. 
Recognizes the burdens and horrors of 
tarism but presents fully the economic 
cullies in the way disarmament 
BLOCK, S. Future of War. 
day 


Serious 


mili- 
dirti- 


of 


Double- 


€ argument from econonriec conditions and 

the rapi:t development of military and naval 

tcience that a great war has already become 
impossible, 

BEMIS, ™& W., Ed. 
(Library of 
Crowell. $2. 

Papers by experts on water 


Municipal Monopolies. 
Economics and Politics. } 


works, electric 


of re- | 


problems by | 
dustrial | 


| KEARTON, 


| informal 





, 


and gas lighting, the telephone and strect rail- 
waye Davere muantictpal ownership. / 
EDUCATION. 


HANUS, P. H. Edmcational Aims. Mac- 
millan. $1. 
Bight essays i the improvement of 
high school courses, high school electives, sec- 
enda: ucation and democracy, preparation for 

teaching mathematics, &c, 
WALKER, F. A. Discussions 

_tion. Munroe. $3. 

Sixteen and addresses grouped under 
technological education; manual education; 
teaching of arithmetic; college problems. 
in outlook, clear, forcible. md 
BARNETT, P. A. Common Sense in Bdu- 

eation. Longmans. $1.50. 

Discusses discipline, curriculums, games, gym- 
nastics, the monitorial system, the training of 
—_— methods of teaching modern languages, 

c. 

HARRISON, ELIZABBTH. Two Children 
of the Foothills, Sigma. $1.25. 


Describes results of kindergarten influences 
exercised in simple friendly relations on the 
children of 4 California ranchman. 


DRYSDALE, WILLIAM. Helps for Ambi- 
tious Boys. Crowell. $1.50. 


Gives general practical advice and takes up 
the various trades and professions explaining 
their advantages, disadvantages, and require- 
ments. Pertinent quotations accompany the dis- 
cussions. 

WELCH, L. 8., AND CAMP, WALTER. 
Yale; Her Campus, Class Rooms, and 
Athletics. Page. $2.50. 

Encyclopedic volume embracing customs, tra- 
ditions, organization of departments, professors, 
publications, athletics, historical data, and 
tables, tabbes of gifts, debates, &c, 


FOLK-LORE. 
SKINNER, C. M. Myths and. Legends. 
sLippincott. $1.50. 


Myths and tales associated with the Caribbean 
Islands, Hawaii, and the Philippines, 


in Educa- 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


SLOANE, T. O. Liquid Air, Henley. $2.50. 
TeJJs what liquid air is, gives history of lique- 
faction of gases, and describes various methods 
of production, control, and application. 
BONNEY, T. G. Volcanoes. (Science Series 
No. 5.) Putnam. $2. 

Interesting and accurate : 
ecanic phenomena with scientific 
causes, distribution, and products. 
HARRINGTON, M. W. About the Weath- 

er. (Appleton’s home reading books.) 
Appleton. Net, 65 cents. 

Explains in simple terms the production and 
peculiarities of winds, clouds, rain, snow, thun 
derstorms, cyclones, the methods of usefulness 
of Weather Bureau, &c. Helpful illustrations. 
RIPLEY, W. Z. Races of Europe. (Lowell 

inst. lectures.) Appleton. $6. 

Study in ethnology. Discusses origin, modifi- 
cations, and distribution of races. Many type 
portraits, graphic charts, and maps. Vol. Il. is 
bibliography. 
COULTER, J. M. 

tieth Century 
Net, $1.10. 

Textbook. Full and specially 
trations make it of unusual value 
Mbrary. ‘ 
GOING, MAUD. 

Forest, and 
$1.50. 

Untechnical studies of flowers, ferns, grasses, 
and sedges considered in succession from Spring 
to Winter. Well illustrated. 

PARSONS, Mrs. F. T., (Dana.) How to 
Know the Ferns. Scribner. Net, $1.50. 

Excellent popular guide, Gives scientific name 
and deseription followed by informal descriptiqn, 
reminiscence, and quotation. Well illustrated | 
and indexed. | 
CRAM, W. 

Wood. 


Observations 
squirrels, minks, otters, 


of vol- 


descriptions 
of 


discussion 


Plant Relations. (Twen- 
Textbooks.) Appleton. 


excellent illus- 
to general 


Field, 
Baker. 


(E. M. 
Wayside 


Hardinge.) 
Flowers. 


BE. Field and 


Small. 
on h 


Little Beasts 
$1.25. 

bits of foxes, weasels, | 
muskrats, &e. Outcome | 
of twenty years’ prowling in New Hampshire. | 
RICHARD. Wii Life at 
$1.50. | 


ol 





Cassell. 

How to study and 
in their native haunts 
and showing rare intimacy 


SCUDDER, H. Everyday 


Home. 
photograph wild creatures | 
Charmingly illustrated 
with nature 


Butterflies. 


| 


of 
during y 
student 


sixty-two speeles, in 
ar. Authoritative and 


rance 
and idler. Illus- 


ting to 
USEFUL 


Ed. 
Science 


ARTS. 


Agri- 
Mac - 


Principles of 
Series.) 


SAILEY, L 
culture, l 
miilan. $1. 

By 


sors 


nell profes- 
hools and rural | 
untrained in 


editor and associate C 
Intended 
or 


seven 
textbook 
value to farmers 


ences, 


for 
socicties 

natural scl 
SARGENT, F 


75 cents. 





Corn Plants. Houghton. 


L. 


Interesting, and as far as possible, untechnical 
account of six leading Gives history, 


growth, distribution, uses, assogiated myths. 

RICHARDS, Mrs. E. H. Cost of 
Wiley. $1. 

Attempts to indicate 

rroper division of in 

3.000 between food, 

thing, service, the 


Living. 


best 


the | 
to | 


and 
$1,500 
expenses, 
intellectual 


methods, 

comes of from 
rent, runninpg 

emotional and 


$ 


L 
Scribner. 


L The Hostess of To-day. 


I 
$1.50. 

and 
Many | 


tions ; to table service, formal 
dinners, luncheons teas, & 
act recipes with approximate prices, 
FINE ARTS. 
BOND, FRANCIS. English 
Lippincett 4 


Sugg 


coms 


Cathedrals. 


artistic and constrncffonal, 
each cathedral in historw 


Sch 
tracing 
orde r. 


FRENC 


rly studie 
growth of 


Christ in Art 


the artistic 
of Christ 


H, J. L 
Tra historically 
the and figure 
reproductions. 


Page 
treatment 
Many 


$2. 
of 
half-tone 


face 


MUSIC. 

ELSON, National Mu 
Page. 
Traces progres 
of popular songs 
musical notation. 


SINGLETON, ESTHER. 
Operas. Dodd. $1.50. 
Differs from similar well known guides in giv- 
ing full running outline of action with com- 
ment on accompanying music, not mere story 

and general comment 


AMUSEMENTS AND SPORTS. 
DALTON, DAVIS. How to Swim. 
nam. $1. 
Practical detailed ftnstructions, by an expert, 
on how to acquire confidence, different strokes, 
fancy swimming, rescue, resuscitation, &c, 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 
DICKINSON, M. G. Within the 
Doubleday. $1. 
marked by 
wrought and 
Literature, 
EDWIN. The Man 
Net, $1. 
inspired by Millet’s famous paint- 
ing, a plea for oppressed humanity. A note of 
sympathy for the lowly pervades the book 
WOODBERRY, G. BE. Heart of Man. Mac 
millan. $1.50. 
Four papers, on the Sicilian town of Taormina, L 


kL. C. 
$1.50. 
Ss in musical M!terestq and origin 
Illustrated with portraits and 


ie of America. 


julde to the 


Put- 


He dre. 


a genuine of 


touched 


gift 
with a 


Poems 
carefully 
beauty 
MARKHAM, 

Hoe. Doubleday. 

Title poem, 


song, 
delicate 


with the 





|} Taste 


| delightfully readable 


| MATTHEWS, 


|] er’s 


religion 


, & defense of and @ study of 

Grititied "The Ride." 

PAGET, R. L., Comp. Poetrv of American 
Wit and Humor. Page. $1.25. 


Entertaining and representative collection, in- 
eluding sixty-eight writers besides ‘“* Anony- 
mous.’ 


PHILLIPS, STEPHEN. Pao.o and Fran- 
ecesea, Lane. $1.25. 


It unquestionably places Mr. Phillips in the 
first rank of modern dramatists and modern 
poets.--Saturday Heview. 


ESSAYS, &C. 


WINCHESTER, C. T. Some Principles of 
Literary Criticism. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Attempts to state simply the qualities found 
in all writing deserving to be called literature 
and to lay down some principles of sound critical 

judgment, 


HIGGINSON, T. W. Old Cambridge. 
(National Studies in American Letters.) 
Macmillan. $1.25. 


Attractive study, largely reminiscent, of Ht- 
erary traditions Chapters on Holmes, Longfel- 
low, and Lowell. 


MITCHELL, D. G. “Ik Marvel” pseud. 
American Lands and Letters; ‘‘ Leather 
Stocking to Poe's Raven.” Scribner. 
2.50), 

Graceful and kindly blographic sketches, 


FISKE, JOHN. A Century of Science, and 
Other Essays. Houghton. $2. 

On evolution, origins of liberal thought in 
America. Sir Harry Vane. Parkman,the arbittra- 
tion treaty, the Bacon-Shakespeare foiiy, &c, 
HILLIS, N. D. Great »ooxs as Life Teach- 

ers. Revell. $1.50. 

Plymouth Church sermons drawing ethical and 
spiritual lessons from Ruskin’s ‘‘ Seven _Lamps,’’ 
Tennyson's ‘‘Idyls of the King,’’ ‘* Romola,”’ 
“The Scarlet Letter,’’ ‘‘ Les Miserables,’’ and 
other notable books. 

JONES, g. L. Jess; Bits of Wayside Gos- 
pel. acmillan. $1.50. 

Observations on nature and country folk, 
studied from the back of a companionable horse. 
VAN DYKE, H. J., Jr., Fisherman's Luck. 

Scribner. §2. 

Charming dissertations by a lover of nature 
and his fellowmen, on fishing and other out-of- 
door interests. 

CROSS, W. L. Developments of the Eng- 
lish Novel. Macmillan. $1.50, 

From Arthurian romance to Rudyard Kipling 
Of interest to general reader as well as to 
students. 
ROSEBERY, A. 

Appreciations 
$1.50. 

Short public talks on Burke, Burns, Steven- 
son, Gladstone, Bookishness and statesmanship, 
our civil servants, public libraries, Bton, golf, 
THS SOLITARY SUMMER. By the author 

of “ Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den.” Macmillan. $1.50. 


Further experiences of Elizabeth, a sunny per- 
son who loves sunshine and flowers, and ob- 
serves human nature shrewdly. 


Earl of. 
Lane. 


P. PRIMROSE, 
and Addresses. 


DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL. 
MILN, Mrs. L. J. Little Folks of Many 
Lands. Scribner. $4. 

Descfibes life of little French children, Norwe- 
gian Arabians, Hindus, American Indians, Aus- 
tralasi s, Algerians, Chinese, Canadians, Cu- 
bans, Kafirs, Egyptians, Hawaiians, &c. Ad- 
mirable photographic illustrations, 

BULLEN, F..T. Cruise of the Cachalot. 
Appleton, $1.50. 

English sailor's 
wha Spirited, 
dangers, and delights. 
JACOBS, JOSEPH. 

Discovery. (Library of 
Appleton. 40 cents. 

From earliest times to Nansen 
handbook, ¢ ,ordinarily readable. 
tary tables and many maps. 

LANCIANI, RODOLFO. Destruction 

Ancient Rome. Macmillan. $2. 
up briefly of ars of re 
ird to the ancient buildings 


rpleces. 


New 
of 


Bedford 
methods, 


in a 
picture 


Story of Geographical 
Useful Stories.) 


Compact 
Supplemen- 


of 


earch 
and 


results 
fate of 
Many illus 
AUGUST. Pompeii; 

Macmillan. Net, $6. 

of twer five years study 
style. Many excellent illus- 


in r 


MAU, 
Art. 


Presents results ty 

trations. 

GWYNN, STEPHEN. 
ways in Donegal 


millan, $2. 


By- 


Mac- 


and 
Antrim. 


Highways 
and 


ry, people, hi and legends 
eally presented by an enthusiastic lover of 
corner of Northwestern Ireland. Illustrated 
by charming drawings. 
JOHNSON, CLIFTON. Among 
Hedge Rows. Macmillan. $2.25. 
Chapters on country 
market day, a Lin 
lake ¢ 
raphic 
R. 
$1.50. 


tory, 


English 


and village life, 
shire inn, cast 
yuntry, Stonehenge, 
illustrations. 


gypsies, 
&e. 
LOWELL, 4 

Houghton. 
Extrs 


Impressions of Spain 


official 
1878-79. 


ts from 
nister to Spain, 
LIF FIS, W. American 
Houghton. $1.50. 

Enthusiastic ac 
well able to tr 
sociations of int 

SMITH, A. 
Revell. $2. 

Describes detan, from intimate know 

the peculis ial life and institutions, 

hopeful, Ch an, interesting. 

FRASER, Mrs. MARY CRAWFORD, (Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser.) Letters from Japan. 
Macmillan, $7.50. 

Written from 1889-94 by wife of British Envoy 

Unusual opportunities and insight, di imina- 


correspondence 


in Holland. 


unt of 
the abunc 
st to Ameri 


Village 


by a traveler 


Holland 
r histarical as- 


H. in 


in 
y 


ting enthusiasm and charming style make it of | 


high value. 
STEEVENS, G. W. 
Vivid 


social, 


Dodd. 


of India, 


In India. 
impressioniet sketch 
and industrial.—Dial 
FRANKLIN. 

Born Cuba. Harper. $2.50. 
Revision and enlargement of letters to Harp- 
Weekly on the Ame an oceupation. States 
encouraging facts trut lly* in agreeable style. 
Photographic illustrations. 
PORTER, R. P. Industrial Cuba. 

$3.50. 

Study of present commercial and fndustrial 
conditions, with suggestions as to opportunities 
for American capital, enterprise, and labor 
DINWIDDIE, WILLIAM. Puerto 

Harper. $2.50. 

Information on industrial, commercial, politi- 
eal, and social conditions. Result of two months’ 
study after evacuation. 
OBER, F. A. Puerto 

sources. Appleton. 

Compend trustworthy 
mercial conditions, 
history, routes of 
and history 
ARCHER, 

Scribner. 

An 


$1.50, 
political, 


The New- 


Putnam. 


Rico. 


Rieo 
$1.50. 


information on 
climate, products, nat 
travel, Government, px 


and Its Re- 


ot com- 
iral 


ple, 


WILLIAM. 
$1.25. 
Englishman's observations 
on American conditions, 
intellectual life. Kindly 
EARLE, Mrs. A. M. Child Life in Colontal 
Days. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Ol4 time babyhood, school life, 
fous training, books, games, 
chapter from personal 
flower lore. 


GARLAND, 


America To-day. 


and reflections 
customs, spirit, and 
and intelligent. 


manners, relig- 
costume, &c., with 
recollection on children’s 


HAMLIN. Trail 
Seekers. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Graphic record of a desperate and desolate 
journey to the Klondike by the inland route. 


of the Gold- 


| realism. 





| PERESFORD 





in | | 


| JOHNSTON, 


while | 


| GRINNEL 


| PEPPER, C 





Int with verse, and vivid in portrayal 

of nature, 

HEILPRIN, ANGELO. Alaska and the 
Klondike. Appleton. $1.75. 

Experiences and observations of a scientific 
student and experienced traveler during a Sum- 
ree in the Klondike. Good maps and illustra- 

ons, 

BANCROFT, H. H. The New Pacific. 
Baneroft. $2.50, : 

Description, historical review, 
of material resources, commercial 

litical questions, race problems. 

ent expansionist. 
LALA, R. R. 
nental. $2.50. 

A native Filipino’s sketch of history, natural 
resources, social, religious, and commercia) con- 
ditions, &c. Fully illustrated. 

WHITNEY, CASPAR, Hawaiian America, 
Harper. $2.50. 

Good general account of conditions, customs, 

resources, and prospects, Wel! illustrated. 


consideration 
possibilities, 
By a confi- 


Philippine Islands. Conti- 


HISTORY. 


PATTEN, 5. N. The Development of Eng- 
lish ‘‘hought. Macmillan. $3. 

Sometimes fanciful, but in the main an in- 
teresting and suggestive work which the student 
of English history can scarcely afford to neglect. 
—Spectator. 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Study of History in Schools. Macmil- 
lan. BO cents. 

Every school library, teacher of history, Super- 
intendent, and. secondary school Principal ought 
to have it at hand fer constant study and refer- 
ence.—Nicholas Murray Butler. 
STEEVENS, G. W. Tragedy of Dreyfus. 

Harper. $1.25 

Press corresp« 
Rennes and ster 
tion. 
STEAD, 

Europe 


ndent'’s 


dant 


account 
interests, 


of trial at 
Graphic as fic- 
W. TT. The 

Doubleday. 


United 
$2 

Survey of conditions In various European coun- 
tries in 1808, with special study of attitudes 


toward American expansion and the Czar’s peace 
proposal, 


SMITH, GOLDWIN. 
Macmillan. $4. 


From Saxons to 1841 


States of 


The United Kingdom. 


' Seizes salient and char- 

acteristic points of epochs, questions and char- 

acters, passing over minor details. Of high 

literary quality and interest. 

TREVELYAN, G. N. England in the Age 
of Wycliffe. Longmans. $4. 

Admirable of the civilization of the 
day—political, social, religious. Of tnterest to 
student and general reader.—Academy. 
McCARTHY, JUSTIN. England in the 

Nineteenth Century. 2 vols. (Story of 
the Nations.) Putnam. $3. 

Series of descriptions of important movements 
and episodes rather than a complete record, 
Dramatic, fair, well illustrated. 

HEADLAM, CECIL. Story of Nuremberg. 
(Mediaeval Towns.) Macmillan. $1.50. 

Sketches history nd leading citizens, em- 
phasizing the municipal and artistic activities 
of the town. Of high value to tourists. Beau- 
tifully illustrated 
HUME, M. A 5S. Spain; Its Greatness and 

Dect ‘, 1479-1788, (Cambridge Historical 
Series.) Maémillan. Net, $1.50. 

His sympathy with the Spanish folk is strong, 
but does not blind him to their racial and politi- 
cal shortcomings.—Nation. 
VERESTCHAGIN, VASSILL 

Napoleon [. in Russia. 

Study of Napoleon's 
ten to accor iny the 
in with essays on 
Illustrated by 
and spirited marginal sketches. 
MELDRUM, D. S. Holland and the 

landers. Dodd. $2. 

Vivid 
life. 


* the 


picture 


, ans 
Scribner. $1.75. 
Russian campaign writ- 
author’s series of paint~- 
the progress of art and 
half-tone reproductions 


Hol- 
and accur 


Chapters or 
fight with 


ate de ription of 
government, 
tne water 
I CHARLES, 
Break-l China. 
Report yf a year’s 
for British As 
and 
xcellen 


VLADIMIR, Pss 


and the Siberian 


and 
and 


cour 
education, 
Lord. is 
Harper. $3. 
vestigation, 
I of 


p of 


Thorough 
policy. E 
the Pacific 
‘ribner. $5. 
in Asia. Takes 
moral attitude, 
to learn than 


on 


em re] ne vie her 
ol England has more 


t f 
to fear 


: mB. H. A 
tion \ (Cambri 
Series. M: in. Net, 


ropean 


The Coloniza- 


Historical 


\siatic at- 
1 present 
itn 


RITON 

Twelve 
Revi 
Delbri 


fulf 


le } 


de 1 
FiTZI 


-ATRICK, J. 
Within sto} 


of 


against 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


L, G. 3. Indians of To-day 
Stone. $95 
Handsor querto 
custon 


rule, ¢€ 


with 
much in 
m 

lucation, 


M, 


many pom 


life, 


the 


torr tior nm 
racter distribution, 


To-morrow 


a nt 
in Cuba. 
ray L 


" 


Harper. 
Reviews Cr 
878, and de 

trial 
s. E 
s on the 

KNELL, 

quisitions 

50 cents. 


Brief t 


struggle for at 
ibes civil institutio 
religious condit 
1 t of the varbous 
subject.—Nation. 
EDWARD. Territorial Ac- 
of the United States. Smalk 


an nomy from 
and s al, 


and ten- 
American 


of facts, uncol by 

pe facts without d sing 

principles, accretion of Northwest Territory 

to ¢ n of Hawaib. 

TREVELYAN, Sir G. O. 
Revolution, Part L, 
mans. $3 

Can 
port 


review 
States 


red 


The American 
1766-76. Long- 


1 and just in judgment of principles, 
ayal of America & perhaps over 
and its stern criticism of England too s 
HOBSON, R. P. Sinking of the Merrimac, 

Century. $1.50. 

Personal account of the most dramatic 
of the war with Spain, and of the 
experiences of the participators. 
KENNAN, GEORGE Campaigning 

Cuba. Centur $1.50 

Grapbie report of scenes witnessed 
Cross worker and Outlook corres I 
in statement and judgment, but perhaps biased 
by point view. 
SIGSBEE, C. D. 

$1.50. 

Capt. Si 2" Ss 
plosion an 
trated, 
ABBOTT, W. J. Blue Jackets of ’98. Dodd. 

$1.50. 

Popular history of 
ing causes and part 
navy. 
LODGE, 

$2.50. 

By an ardent partisan and a good hater, with 


its 
nerouy, 
vere, 


eplsode 
subsequent 


in 


e 
of 


The Maine. Century. 
personal account 
e subsequent ingulry. 


of the ex- 
Well illus 


Spanish-American war, gtv- 
taken by army as well as 


H. C. War with Spain. Harper. 











but little of the historian’s patience in research 

or capacity for impartiality.—Dial. 

MAHAN, A. T Lessons of the War with 
Spain. Little. $2. 

Instructive discussion of the conduct of the 
War and other naval questions, with papers on 
subjects related to imperial expansion, which 
the author earnestly advocates, 

JORDAN, D. S. Imperial Democracy. Ap- 
pleton. $1.50. 

Eight addresses forcibly presenting the views 
of a vigorous thinker against the policy of ex- 





pansion, fortified by citations of failures in 
Alaska. 
BIGELOW, JOHN, Jr. Reminiscences of 


the Santiago Campaign. Harper. $1.25. 

What an officer saw, felt, and thought, with 
6uch explanations and suggestions as his ob- 
servations and reflections prompted.—Preface, 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. Rough Riders. 

Scribner. $2. 

Straightforward and graphic account of raising 
and constituency of regiment, its war experi- 
ences, and return home, Muster roll, Colonel's 
report, &c., appended, 

GOODE, W. A. M. With Sampson Through 
the War. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Naval operations in West Indies de 
Associated Press correspondent on fla 






cribed by 
st , with 


chapters by Commander Todd, Capt. , and 

Admiral Sampson. 

FESKE, JOHN. Dutch and Quaker Colo- 
nies in America. 2 vols. Houghton. $4. 


political history of New York and 
somewhat of New Jersey and 
and early eighteenth 


Social and 
Pennsylvania, with 
Delaware, in seventeenth 


centuries. Follows his *‘ Beginnings of New 

England."’ 

POWELL, L. P. Ed. Historic Towns of 
the Middle States. Putnam. $3.50. 


Popular historical and descriptive monographs 
on Albany, Saratoga, Schenectady, Newburg, 
Tarrytown, New York, Brooklyn, Princeton, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Buffalo, Pittsburg. 
Well illustrated, 

HEMSTREET, CHARLES. Nocks and 
Corners of Old New York. Scribner. $2. 

Popular handbook of actual and legendary 
history and topography of Lower Manhattan 
Island. Pen drawings add much to value, 
XOUNGHUSBAND, G. J. The Philippines 

and Round About. Macmillan. Net, 
$2.5 

British officer’s impressions in October, 1898. 
Incomplete and unpretentious but reflecting 
trained judgment and wide experience. 7 
BLACKMAN, W. F. The Making of Ha- 

wali. Macmillan. $2. 

Standard work giving a judicial estimate of 
social, economic, and political factors at work 
in the making of American civilization in Ha- 
wali. Outcome of ten years’ study. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


CARY, E. L. Browning, Poet and Man. 
Putnam. $3.75. 

Survey of his life and works, bringing together 
consensus of opinions with no attempt at original 
contribution. Sumptuous illustration. 
LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING AND 

ELIZABETH BARRETT x BARRETT, 
1845-46. 2 vols. Harper. $5. 

Once admitted to the sacred privacy of these 
love letters, we find nothing which does not 
heighten admiration of the character and rela- 
tions of the poets.—Nation. 

MUNGER, T. T. Horace Bushnell. Hough- 
ton. $2. 

Less a biography than a critical, though sym- 
pathetic, examination of his theological posi- 
tion and teachings.—Literary World. 
GILMAN, D. C.—Life of James Dwight 

Dana. Harper. $2.50. 

Satisfactory biographic résumé, including many 
interesting letters to and from the distinguished 
geologist and scientific explorer. Bibliography. 
BARRETT, JOHN. Admiral George Dewey. 

Harper. $1.25. 

Biographer had advantage of personal inter- 
course with Admiral at Manila. Compact and 
well illustrated. 

COLLINGWOOD, 8S. D. Life and Letters 
of Lewis Carroll. (Rev. C. L. Dodgson.) 
Century. $2.50. 

Discloses with fair success an unusual per- 
sonality—the children’s friend and the rather 
reserved mathematician. 





BARNES, JAMES. David G. Farragut. 
(Beacon Biographies.) Small. 75 cents. 


This excellent series of biographies of dis- 
tinguished Americans gives chronology, compact 
and readable sketch of life, and short annotated 
bibliography. Admirably printed, 

FORD, P. L. The Many-Sided Franklin. 
Century. $3. 


Not chronologic biography. Twelve chapters 





consider the printer and publisher, writer, 

scientist, humorist, politician, and diplomatist, 

social and personal characteristics, &c. Many 

portraits. 

HOWE, Mrs. J. W. Reminiscences, 1819- 
1899. Houghton. $2.50. 

A rich treasury of facts, anecdotes, and ob- 


servations relating to eminent persons and events 

of the last eighty years.—Dial. 

KROPOTKIN, P. A., Prince. 
a Revolutionist. Houghton. 

Graphic details of Russian conditions and 
an. eventful life. Intensely interesting even to 
those who differ most widely from the famous 
Anarchist. 

HAPGOOD, NORMAN. Abraham Lincoln. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Attempts to portray the man with absolute 
honesty, setting forth faults and shortcomings, 
together with fine and strong characteristics. 
HALE, E. B. James Russell Lowell and 

His Friends. Houghton. $3. 

Genial personal reminiscences, admirably sup- 
plementing more formal biography. Valuable 
picture of literary conditions in New England 
from Lowell's youth, Many excellent illustra- 


tions, 

LESLEY, Mrs. S. L, (LYMAN.) Recol- 
lections of My Mother.) Houghton. 
$2.50. 

Valuable and delightful picture of domestic and 


Memoirs of 


social life in Northampton, Mass., in early 
nineteenth century. 
McCARTHY, JUSTIN. Reminiscences. 2 


vols, Harper. $4.50. 
Excellent and spirited pen portraits of eminent 
persons with whom this shrewd, humorous, and 
singularly unprejudiced observer has been asso- 


ciated. 
BALDRY, A. L. Sir John Everett Millais. 
Macmillan. 


Outlines his history and influence as an artist 
with little personal biography. Nearly 100 illus- 
trations. 


OLIPHANT, Mrs. M. O. W. The Auto- 
biography and Letters of Mrs. M. O. W. 


Oliphant. Dodd. $3.50, 


Informal, written for her sons. Pathetic record 
of a singularly brave and busy life 


FISHER, S. G. The True William Penn. 
Lippincott, 


Faithful presentation of his life and strangely 
contrasted circumstances in England and Amer- 


ica. 


HURLL, B. M., Ed. Rembrandt. (River- 
side Art Series.) Houghton. 75 cents. 


Tells stories or special circumstances con- 
nected with fifteen paintings and etchings repro- 
duced, Introduction briefly characterizes Rem- 
brandt’s art, gives tables of reference boo! 
famous contemporaries, events of his life, 
historical directory of pictures. 


KNACKFUSS, HERMAN. _ Rembrandt. 
Monographs on Artists.) Lemcke. $1.50, 


Well-informed summary of biographic facts 
and information about peters, One_ hundred 
and fifty-nine excellent {fllustrations, The series 
is of uncommon value and not expensive, 


SARTAIN, JOHN. The Reminiscences of 
a BA Old Man, 1808-1897. Appleton. 


English by birth, but living im Philadelphia 
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after 1830, this distinguished engraver tells 
much of artists and literary men whom he knew 





FORCE, M. F. General Sherman. (Great 
Commanders.) Appleton. $1.50. 

Latter part by Gen. J. D. Cox. Both authors 

wot from intimate knowledge of facts and 

1eTOoO, 

STEVENSON, R. L. Letters of Robert 


Louls Stevenson. 2 vols. Scribner. Net, 


$5. 


They reflect as a mirror the mood of the 
moment, the passing whim, the fleeting humor 


of this mutable, kindly spirit.—Dial. 
THAYER, W. R. Thronemakers. Hough- 
ton. $1.50. 


—Bismarck, 
Car- 


Studies of four ‘* thronemakers 
Napoleon III, Kossuth, Garibaldi 
lyle, Tintoret, Bruno, and Lryant. 
STEVENSON, R. A. M. Velasquez. 

millan, $1.75. 

Gives in less expensive form the luminous critl- 
cal discussion contained in his Art of Velasquez, 


and of 


Mac- 





with further biographic matter. Bibliography; 
catalogue of works arranged by galleries, with 
excellent descriptive notes; forty-one plates. 


WISE, B. H. Life of Henry A. Wise. Mac- 
millan. 83. 
Affectionate yet 
life and character of Gov. 


fair-minded of the 


Wise. 


portrayal 


WISE, J. S. The End of an Era. Hough- 
ton. $2. 
Personal memories to end of civil war—his | 
ninetcenth year—of a son of Gov. Wise of Vir- 
ginia. Highly readable and valuable for sido- 


lights on social and political Ife, 
FiCTION, 
BESANT, Sir WALTER. 
Dodd. $1.60. 

London in eighteenth century. Heroine a girl 
of the slums who becomes a famous actress, 
BOUVET, MARGUERITE. Tales of 

Old Chateau. McClurg. $1.25. 

Stories of French Revolution told by a noble- 
woman to her grandchildren. Mainly love stories, 
For older girls. 


The Orange Girl. 


an 








BRADY, C. T. For the Freedom of the 
Sea. Scribner. $1.50. 
War of 1812. Vivid account of fight between 
Constitution and Guerriere. 


BRISCOE, M. 8S. The Sixth Sense and 


Other Stories. Harper. $1.25. 
Her stories steadily grow in grace. © * * 


Love problems, life problems, eccentric por- 


traits share her attention.—Nation. 
KROWN, ALICE. Tiverton Tales. Hough- 
ton. $1.50, 
Twelve stories and character sketches of New 
England country folk. 


cane G. W. Strong Hearts. Scribner. 
1.25. 
Three stories of New Orleans, each portray- 


ing a strongly individualized character under 
the severest test which could be given it. 
CHESNUTT, C. W. The Wife of His 
Youth. Houghton. $1.50. 
Nine stories, all touching the color line, Situa- 
tions forcefully put, without attempt at solutions, 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON. Richard Carvel. 


Macmillan. $1.50. 

Love and adventure in Revolutionary period. 
Scenes, Maryland, the high seas, and London 
Introduces Paul Jones, Charles Fox, Horace 


Walpole, and others. 
COUCH, A. T. Q. Ship of Stars. Scribner. 
$1.50, 

Cornish story, 
hero from dreamy 
hood. Fine in sentiment, 
flavor. 

CRAWFORD, F. M. 
lan. $1.50, 

Romance of second crusade. 
taine, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
land appear. English hero. 
CROCKETT, 8S. R. The 

Doubleday. $1.50. 

History, legend, love, tragedy, and the super- 
natural blend in this rather melodramatic story 
of Scotland in 1439. 


pungent with sea air. Follows 
boyhood to practical man- 
action, and literary 


Via Crucis. Macmil- 


Eleanor of Aqul- 
Henry LU. of Eng- 


Black Douglas. 


DAVIS, R. H, The Lion and the Unicorn. 
Scribner. $1.25. 


Contains also On the Fever Ship, The Man 
with One Talent, The Vagrant, The Last Ride 
Together. ni 
DIX, B. M. Hugh Gwyeth. Macmillan. 

$1.50. 

Hero, a stripling brought 


up by a “ round- 


head *’ grandfather, fights in the King’s army 
and finds his unknown father. 
EDWARDS, H. S. His Defense, and 
Other Stories. Century. $1.25. 
Stories of the South since the war, Situations 
and characters touched with much delightful 


humor and occasional pathos. 
ELLIOTT, S. B. An Incident, 
Happenings. Harper. $1.25. 

Eight stories of Southern life told with deli- 
cate skill, 

FORD, P. L. Janice Meredith. Dodd. $1.50. 

Unusually successful historical romance, show- 
ing thorough knowledge of the Kevolutionary 
period, 

FOX, JOHN, Jr. 
Harper, $1.25. 

Story of a young civil engineer from New 
York, who becomes interested in a lovely but 
uncultivated girl in the Cumberland Mountains. 
FREDERIC, HAROLD. The Market Place. 

Stokes. $1.50. 

Story of a great financial fraud carried out 
in the London Stock Exchange. Subtle study of 
the ugliness of dishonest success, 
GALLAGHER, G. M. Vassar 

Badger. $1.25. 

Eight stories of Vassar life, Good illustrations 
from local photographs. 

GRAS, FELIX. The White Terror. Ap- 
pleton. $1.50. 


French revolution, Concludes a trilogy which 
is not only enchanting fiction and good art, but 
above all good history.—Critic. 
HARRADEN, BEATRICE. The Fowler. 

Dodd. $1.50. P 

The fowler is a cynical little man who exer- 
cises a baleful mental fascination over an at- 
tractive girl. 

HARRIS, J. C. Chronicles of Aunt Minervy 
Ann. Scribner. $1.50. 

A typical colored auntie’s doings, with rich 
discourse on the affairs of her former mas- 
ter’s family. 


and Other 


A Mountain Europa. 


Stories. 


HAWKINS, A. H. “Anthony Hope” 
yy The King’s Mirror. Appleton. 


A King’s story of his own life and the limita- 
tions which hedge him about. First published 
in Munsey’s Magazine, 
HINKSON, Mrs. K, T. The Dear Irish 

GirL McClurg. $1.50. 

Cheerful love story, guiltless of other purpose 
mew J entertainment, Scenes, Ireland and Hng- 
an 
HOWELLS, W. D. Their Silver Wedding 

Journey. Harper. $5. 

Three months’ trip abroad, mainly in Germany, 
taken by the Marches thirty years after ‘‘ Their 
Wedding Journey.’’ First published in Harper's 
Magazine. 

JEWETT, 8. O. The Queen’s Twin and 
Other Stories, Houghton. $1.25. 

Heroine of title story a winning old New 

England countrywomen just Queen Victoria's 


age. 

KEIGHTLEY, 8S. R. Heronford. Dodd. 
$1.50. 

Stirring and romantic tale of adventure in 


England 100 years ago. : 
LYNDE, FRANCIS. The Helpers. Hough- 
ton. $1.50. 


Hero a young civil neer, who loses his 
moral grip, struggles, falls, and rights again. 
Scenes, Denver and mining regions. 
MacMANUS, SEUMAS. In Chimney Cor- 

ners. Doubleday. Net, $1.50. 

Irish folk and fairy tales, characterized by racy 
humor and strong Celtic flavor. 

Turf Smoke. Doubleday, 
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Irish peasant stories told with animation, rol- 
licking humor, and the instincts of a poet. 


MURFREE, M. N. The Bushwhackers and 


Other Stories. Stone. $1.25. 
Scenes, Tennessee Mountains. Contains also 
“The Panther of Jolton’s Ridge"’ and ‘‘ Choo- 


lah the Chickasaw."’ 

PAGE, T. N. 
Scribner. $1.50. 
Christmas Story of a child's influence on a 

cynical man, 

PATERSON, ARTHUR. Cromwell's Own. 
Harper. $1.50 
Cromwell's home life and the opposing religious 

views of the time portrayed tn telling his ward's 

love story. 

PERRY, BLISS. The 
Scribner. $1.25. 
Eight clever and interesting stories of present 

day American life. 

Sir FREDERIC 

ure. €. FF. The 

Dodd. $1,235. 


Santa Claus’s Partner. 


Powers at Play. 


AND MAIT- 
Etchingham 





LAND, 
Letters. 


One of those infrequent contributions to “‘ light | 


literature "' which are delightfully light and 

unquestlonably literature.—Natton. 

HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. Young 
Mistley. Mackel. $1.25. 

Hero a young Englishman of fine type and a 

rising diplomat. 

SMITH, F. H. The Other Fellow. Hough- 
ton, $1.40. 

These entertaining other fellows include 

tramps, convicts, orphans, traveling Americans, 


&c., in Venice, Holland, and the United 


States, 
STUART, Mrs. R. McE. 
Century. $1.25. 
Contains *‘ Uncle Riah’s Christmas Eve," “A 
Note of Scarlet,’’ *‘ Queen o’Sheba's Triumph,’’ 
“Uncle Still's Famous Weather Prophecy," 
** Picayune."’ 


TARKINGTON, 


Mexico, 


Holly and Pizen. 


BOOTH. The Gentleman 
from Indiana. Doubleday. $1.50. 


Main interest, the contest between Whitecaps 
and a young n2wspaper man who tries to purify 


politics. First published in McClure’s Maga- 

zine, 

TRUMBULL, A. E. Mistress Contert 
Cradock. Barnes. $1. 


Well written love story of Colonial Massachu- 


setts. Roger Williams a prominent character. 

WARNER, C. D. That Fortune. Harper. 
$1.50. 

New York story. Sequel to ‘The Golden 

House."* 

WHARTON, EDITH. The Greater Inclina- 
tion. Scribner. $1.50. 


Stories of present day social life. Extremely 
clever in psychologic study and literary expres- 
sion, rather depressing and cynical, but not un- 
lightened by humor. 
WHITEING, RICHARD. 

Street. Century. $1.50, 

Story of a cultured man’s experimental rest- 
dence in the London slums, Has humor and good 
character drawing. rortrays things as they are, 
without theory of remedies. 

WHITNEY, Mrs. A. D. T. Square Pegs. 
Houghton. $1.50, 

New England story of a young girl “ brought 
up in sections by two aunts.’’ 

ZANGWILL, ISRAEL. They That Walk 
in Darkness. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Eleven pathetic stories of Jewish life. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 
DOLE, C. F. The Young Citizen. 
45 cents. 

Explains government, voting, taxes, &c., and 
shows how children can be good citizens and real 
patriots, 
BAY, J. C. 

Harper. $1.50. 

Stories told in Denmark. Dedicated to “ Fa- 
ther’s Own Boy, Who Always Liked a ‘ Miauuk 
Book.’ "’ 


No. 5 John 


Heath. 


Danish Fairy and Folk Tales. 


MORLEY, M. W. Little Wanderers. Ginn. 

45 cents. 

About plants and how they travel to new 
fields by flying, floating, clinging, tumbling, 
and shooting seeds. Excellent illustrations. 
MORLEY, M. W. The Bee People. Mec- 

Clurg. $1.25. 

All about bees—queen, workers, and drones. 

Tells about their 12,663 eyes, how they gat 


honey, how they comb their hair, and how they 

feed their babies, 

OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
of Birds. Houghton. $1. 

Interesting talks about their homes, clothes, 

schooling, food, how they behave, and how to 

study them. Colored and black and white illus- 
trations, 

BEAKER, R. S. Boy’s Book of Inventions. 
Doubleday. $2. 
Submarine boats, liquid 

raphy,, automobiles, X-ray 

less kites, the phonograph, 
scraper, flying machines. 
tions, 

TABB, J. B. 
and Gay. Small. $1. 
3rief verses In which humor, poetic feeling, 

and an unusual understanding of children blend 

delightfully. 

THATCHER, Mrs. L. W. The 
child. Macmillan. $1.25. 
Admirable selection of poems rich In the mu- 

sical and poetic qualities which appeal to young 

children, though not written for them. Arranged 
chronologically from Shakespeare to Stevenson, 
with appendix of earlier poets. 

DU CHAILLU, P. D. Land of the Long 
Night. Scribner. $2. 

Winter Journey by reindeer sledge and on skees 
to Northern Scandinavia. Describes adventures 
with wolves and bears, life with the queer little 
Lapps, &c. 

HOLDEN, BE. 8. Our Country’s Flag and 
the Flags of Foreign Countries. Apple- 
ton. Net, $1. 

Gives history of American flag, describes for- 
eign flags, explaining symbolism, weather sig- 
nals, uses of flags at sea, salutes, signaling, 
&e. 

STARR, FREDERICK. 
dians. Heath. 45 cents. 
Inter@sting and reliable information about In- 

dians of various tribes, their domestic life, 

games, ceremonials, &c. Helpful and attractive 
illustrations, 


JUVENILE BIOGRAPHY. 


BROOKS, E. 8. Historic Americans. Crow- 
ell, $150, 

Sketches, Gov. Winthrop, Franklin, Washing- 
ton, Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, Eli Whit- 
ney, Webster, Irving, Calhoun, Horace Mann, 
Lincoln, Longfellow, &c. Would interest older 
boys and girls. 

JOHNSON, ROSSITER. Hero of Manila. 
Appleton. $1.50. 

Admiral Dewey’s life to 1899. Gives some 
imaginary details of boyhood, but follows facts 
in the main, 
anocee E. 8. Historic Americans. Crow- 

LothPop. $1.50. 

Life of the gallant Frenchman who fought for 
the United States in youth, and was welcomed 
enthusiastically there age. 


JUVENILE FICTION. 


BRAINE, 8S. BE. Princess of Hearts. Scrib- 
ner, $2 

Fairy story about a Princess with a frog- 
Duchess godmother, a brother who bargains his 
heart for one of marble, &c. 

DIX, B. M. Soldier Rigdale. 
$1.50. 

About a boy who came over in the Mayflower, 
how Miles Standish befriended hi and what 
he saw among the Indians. Decidedly above 
average historical story for children in faith- 
fulness to life, wholesome tone, and style. 
FIELD, Mrs. C. L. Nannie’s Happy Child- 

hood. Houghton. $1. , 

The lttle heroine plays that ba a tales are 
true, and herself becomes a good fairy. 
GRINNELL, G. B. Jack, the Young Ranch- 

man. Stokes. $1.50. 


First Book 


wireless teleg- 
photography, tail- 
the modern sky- 
Excellent illustra- 


air, 
Child Verse; 


Poems Grave 


listening 


American In- 


Macmillan. 
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NEW EDITION. 


The Red Badge of 
Courage. 
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An episode of the American Civil 
War, By STEPHEN CRANE, author of 
“The Little Regiment,’’ “The Third 
Violet,’ “Maggie,’’ etc. New edi- 
tion, with portrait and biographical 
Sketch. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

‘‘The Rod Badge” 

is issued in response to the general de- 

mand for an edition of this famous book 
which should esent a memorial of the 
lamented with the 


example of his work which has made the 


5 
j 
% 
j 
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This new edition of 





author in connection 


deepest Impression. It would be super 
fluous to multiply citations from the 
American, English and French eulogies 
of a book which was charactarized by 


The Boston Transcript as * 
solutely alone,”’ 
Gazette 


standing ab- 
and by The St. James's 
“a revelation.” 


as 





Familiar Fish: 
Their Habits and Capture. 





A Practical Book on Fresh-Water Game 


Fish. By EUGENE MCCarRTHY. With 
an Introduction by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, and numerous 
Illustrations. Uniform with “ Famil- 
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iar Trees,’’ ‘‘ Familiar Flowers,” and 
other books by F. Schuyler Mathews. 
12mo. 
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Cloth, $1.50. 
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Appletons’ Dictionary of 
New York and Vicinity. 





J 


An alphabetically arranged index to all 
places, societies, institutions, amuse- 
ments, etc. With Maps of New York 
and Vicinity, and Illustrations, 
Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 30 cents, 


“The most compact and 
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convenient 





¥ guide to Greater New York.” 

; = j 
y D. APPLETON & COMPANY, % 
Z Publishers, New York. 3 
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“ Ideal Stories for Summer Reading."’ 


Black Rock and The Sky Pilot 


Ralph Connor’s Tales of the Rocky Mts. 
12mo, Cloth, each $1.25. 

‘The freshest humor—the truest pathos— 
the most exquisite tenderness—Full of life 
and laughter and tears."’—Literature. 
25e. BLACK ROCK—Paper. 

Of all Booksellers or 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Pub‘ishers 








25ce. 












A New York boy's six months on a Western 


ranch, where he learns to ride and shoot, col- 
lects Indian relics, &c, 
HALL, RUTH. Boys of Scrooby. Hough- 
ton. $1.50. 
Three English boys whose parents first sough( 
religious freedom in Holland, meet various ad- 
ventures in the new colonies at Jamestown, 


Plymouth, and New Netherlands 


HARRIS. J. C., Plantation Pageants. 
Houghton. $2. 

More about Euster John, Sweetest Susan, 
Drusilla, Aaron, and the animals on the Geor- 
gia plantation. 

JEWETT, S. 0. Betty Leicester's Christ- 
mas. Houghton. $1. 

A fifteen-year-old New England girl, living 


spends a delightful 
First published in 


with her father in London 

Christmas at Danesly Castle. 

St. Nicholas. 

JORDAN, D. S. Book of Knight and Bar- 
bara. Appleton. $1.50. 

Mainly nonsense stories, including a few trav- 
esties of classic tales, first told to his own 
children. Ulustrated from children’s drawings. 
A few true stories of animals at end. 


KIRK, Mrs. E. O. Dorothy and Her 
Friends. Houghton. $1.25. 


Sequel to ‘‘ Dorthy Deane,’’ telling about her 
new home by the sea, a children’s clambake, 
Fourth of July celebration, birthday party, &c. 
LANG, ANDREW, Ed. Red Book of Antf- 

mal Stories. Longmans. $2. 

Compllation. of true stories and legends. Well 


printed and illustrated. 
MUNROE, KIRK. Shine Terrill; 
Lothrop. $1.25. 


Island Ranger. 
A Georgia boy’s adventures on a river raft, 


a Sea 


among ‘‘ moonshiners ’’ and on the coast. 
OGDEN, RUTH. Loyal Hearts and True, 
Stokes. $1.50. 


Story of Spanish war, Scenes, Brooklyn Navy 

Yard and Cuba. 

PARKER, F. W., AND HELM, N. iL 
Uncle Robert's Geography. Appleton. 
Net. 32 cents, 

Country children's daily life In a very simple 


story, which opens many interesting doors. A 
beginner's reader. 
PEATTIE, Mrs. E. W. ‘Ickery Ann and 


Other Girls and Boys. Stone. $1.25, 
Fifteen stories of young people in various parts 
of the world. 
PLYMPTON, A. G. A Flower of the Wil- 
derness. Little. $1.25. 
A little girl among the Puritans 
chester, Mass., about 1640. 


RICHARDS, Mrs. L. E. 
Century. $1. 
Summer's experiences of several country chil- 
dren and a badly brought up city girl. First 
published in St. Nicholas. 


SEAWELL, M. E. Lively Adventures of 
Javin Hamilton. Harper. $1.50. 

English boy's adventures in the seven years’ 

war between Frederick the Great and Paria 


Theresa, 

TRUE, J. P. The Iron Star. Little. $1.50, 
Two children of cave dwellers see a meteor 
fall. The story of its vicissitudes outlines the 


progress of civilization to the present. 
WESSELHOEFT, L. F. Madam Mary of 
the Zoo. Little. $1.25. 
Characters, animals in the zoo, and children 
who visit them. Madam Mary is a parrot. 


WRIGHT, M. O. Wabeno the Magican. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

The little girl heroine can talk with beasts, 
birds, trees, flowers, winds, and moon, and thus 
learns Mother Nature's ways. Continuation of 
“Tommy-Ange and the Three Hearts.'’ 


in Dor 


Quicksilver Sue. 


































































Miss Scidmore’s Fresh Views of Its 
History, Climate, Customs, etc.* 


A book that is something more than 
timely, one which the clearness and 
breau.o of observation, the lucidity of 
statement, the knowledge and literary vi- 
vacity of the author have combined to give 
permanent value, is Eliza R. Scidmore’s 
“China.”- You could not read a better 
book if you are seeking an explanation of 
the present crisis in the Far Hast, but it is 
destined to serve a rather loftier purpose 
than merely to prepare one’s mind to un- 
derstand so much of the press dispatches 
as is understandable. Much attention is 
paid to recent political disturbances in 
China; the complex situation at the time 
of Prince Henry's visit in 1898, and the suc- 
ceeding coup d'état are intelligibly de- 
scribed, The story of the life of the so- 
called Empress Dowager—only the concu- 
bine of the uncle of the latest Emperor, 
but the mother of the preceding Emperor— 
is told as clearly as it is possible for a 
Westerner to tell such a tale for the com- 
prehension of Westerners. 

The places mentioned in the current dis- 
patches are described graphically by one 
who has seen much of them, The author 
has dwelt long in the East and has visited 
China seven times. She was one of the 
Secretaries of the Twelfth Oriental Con- 
gress in Rome last year. Her book, apart 
from its own present usefulness and last- 
ing literary charm, will serve admirably 
as a guide to any one entering upon the 
study of Chinese history, customs, art, and 
language, as far as they may be studied. 
She seems to have read nearly all that has 
been written about China, from Marco 
Polo and Friar Odoric to Col. Yule, Gen. 
James H. Wilson, and Henry Norman. 
But she says: 

Our Western World only discovered act- 
ual China in the year 1894, after the battle 
of the Yalu River and the other sweeping 
victories of the Japanese war. Befere that 
war an imaginary, fantastic, picturesque, 
spectacular, and bizarre sort of a bogy 
China had haunted European minds—that 
indefinable romantic spectre, the Yellow 
Peril, that no lessons of pmpwious military 
campaigns, nor repeated osures could 
lay. The world wanted to be humbugged 
about China, It hugged its delusions to 
the last moment of absurdity, read fairy 
and Munchausen tales, and was deaf to 
what Gordon and Yule and Wilson distinct- 
ly said. 

But while this writer declares that the 
“bogy "’ has been laid so far as the men- 
ace of the Yellow Peril to Western civiliza- 
tion is concerned, she is emphatic in 
serting the everlasting mystery of China 
and the Chinese. She “ gave up the 
nundrum of this people, abjured ‘ that oil- 
skin mystery the Chinaman,’ more devout- 
ly each day of six visits to China, and on 
the seventh visit the questions were that 
many times more baffling.’’” Not only 
the mystery of the people but the enigma 
of their future seems to increase the more 
one studies them. To write “ facts’’ about 
China and the Chinese seems to be the 
hardest thing in the world. Long residents 
of the treaty ports often contradict 
other. “ The chaos of all things Chinese 
is well illustrated in the spelling or trans- 
literation of the characters for place- 
names.” 

She that China has been an old 
country forty centuries and has been in a 
state of senile decay all this century. But 
it still lives, nevertheless, the ancestor 
kingdom of the world. Since prehistoric 
times its history has been often repeated 
% Since it letters, 
languages to the Far East, saw ephemeral 
Persia Macedon, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Egypt, Greece, and rise fall, 
watched them built up and broken up while 
it endured.’ The “ break-up” of China, a 
phrase much used very old 
phrase and greatly overworked. China has 
frequently been observed breaking up, but 
has never broken up. 


as- 


co- 


each 


asserts 


gave civilization, arts, 


and 


tome and 


lately, is a 


foftunate in assisting at 
great downfalls, but it 
need not assume that this is at all the 
end, the absolute and final ruin, the last 
wreck and crash of the old empire, of its 
curious four-thousand-year-old civilization, 
all because the present parvenu dynasty 
happens to fall. 


The Occident is 
one of the many 


Our crude young Western World nas be- 
gun to “‘ discover ”’ Asia. The Oriental is to 
be the ‘problem "’ of the coming century to 
as ‘ was the problem of the 
eighteenth ‘woman”™ of the nine- 
teenth century. But no Occidental now un- 

curtous of the 


derstands the 
yellow brain.” Its reasoning is incompre- 


hensible to us. 


No one knows, or ever will really know, 
the Chinese—the heart and soul and 
springs of thought of the most ingompre- 
hensible, unfathomable, inscrutablé, con- 
tradictory,logical, and illogical people on the 
earth. Not a memory nor a custom, nota 
tradition nor an idea, not a root word nor 
a symbol of any kind associates our past 
with their past. There is little sympathy. 
no kinship nor common feeling, and never 
affection possible betwren the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Chinese. * * * Their very num- 
bers and sameness appall one—the frightful 
likeness of any one individual to all the 
other three hundred-odd millions of his 
own people. Everywhere, from end to end 
of the vast empire, one finds them in the 
same unvar g physical and mental mold 

the same ow skin, hard features, and 
harsh, mechanic voice. * * * Every- 
where this fifth of the human race is sunk 
in dirt 
indiffereat to a fallen estate, consumed 
with conceit, selfish, vain, cowardly, and 
superstitious, without imagination, senti- 
ment, chivalry, or 
ting with most zeal 
alter conditions even 
ferent as to who 
throne. 


There is no 
in the language, but 
writing 


there 


come, ‘man”’ 


and 


processes 


would 
indif- 


anything that 
for the better, 
rules or usurps 


word or sign for patriotism 
there 150 ways of 
“good luck’ and “ long life.” Yet 
have been patriots in China. There 


are 


CHINA; THE LONG-LIVED 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 
Century Co. $2.50. 


EMPIRE. 
New York: 


By 
The 


and disorder, decadent, degenerate, | 


sense of humor, combat- | 


the | 





have been many famous soldters. Mongol, 
Ming, and Manchu won the empire by 
arms. Yet the soldier is despised. Woman 
is held to be inferior and soulless, a chat- 
tel. Yet three times in forty years the 
sam¢ old Manchu Dowager has seized the 
Government. 

Of Tien-Tsin, a city on which the eyes of 
the world are now fixed, Miss Scidmore 
has much to say. To Peking she devotes 
half a dozen chapters, and then leaves one 
impressed with a sense of the mystery of 
that cluster of old, old cities, with the Pur- 
ple Forbidden one in its charmed circle, 
the Yellow Imperial one outside of that, 
and the Tartar city of Coleridge’s “ Kubla 
Khan” without. That Miss Scidmore’s 
sense of the picturesque is strong, no read- 
er of her other books of travel in the Far 
East needs to be told. Her sense of humor 
is keen, too, and one is tempted to linger 
over many passages of description. Of the 
Empress Dowager, Tsze Hsi An, she says 
that all the period since 1861 should be re- 
corded as her reign, ‘a more eventful pe- 
riod than all the 244 reigns that preceded 
her three usurpations. 

Those few who have looked upon the 
countenance of the Dowager describe her 
as a tall, erect, fine-looking woman of dis- 
tinguished and imperious bearing, with pro- 
nounced Tartar features, the eye of an 
eagle, and the voice of determined author- 
ity and absolute command. She has, of 
course, the natural, undeformed feet of 
the Tartar women, and is credited with 
great activity, a fondness for archery and 
riding and walking, and with a passion for 
games of chance and theatrical representa- 
tions. 

Miss Scidmore has a chapter on the 
Great Wall of China, the existing one be- 
ing the inner one rebuilt by the Mings in 
the fifteenth century. The original wall, 
built by Alexander the Great’s contempo- 
rary, exists only in a rubbish heap or two. 
Christian missions, Canton, travel on the 
Yang-Tse, and the Chinese New Year are 
other topics. Her latest word seems to be 
that we shall never be able to account for 
the Chinese. The illustrations are excel- 
lent. 


Mr. Colquhoun’s New Book.* 


Ever since the Chino-Japanese war, and 
especially since the acquisition of the Phil- 
ippines by the United States, champions 
of so-called Anglo-Saxon policies and in- 
stitutions have repeatedly urged the United 
States and Great Britain to act firmly, ag- 
gressively, and unitedly in the intricate 
problem called in diplomacy “ the Far 
Eastern Question.”” Most of the writers 
upon this subject have divided themselves 
two classes: political theorists who 
see in the advance of Russia through 
Manchuria the inevitable Russianization of 
Northeastern China, and observing travel- 
ers who deplore the fact that the aggres- 
sions of Russia in Central and Eastern 
Asia will close the vast natural wealth of 
that region to the rest of the civilized 
world, Most wrlers, including Lord Charles 
taken it for granted that 

upon establishing her 
and without too close 
have 


into 


Beresford, have 
Russia is bent 
supremacy in China, 
a serutiny of this self-evident fact, 
sought to show that Western nations could 
best benefit mankind by preserving the 
integrity of China and maintaining there 
the “ open docr,” or, in other words, equal 
advantages for all and monopoly for none. 

Political critics are undoubtedly right in 
taking the oft-repeated presumptions of 
Russia as actualities of the near future, 
but beyond what has been written about 
the Trans-Siberian Railway and Russia’s 
acquisition and fortification of Port Ar- 
thur and the Russianization of Manchuria, 
the people of the Occident have been left 
almost in total ignorance of the real great 
forces at work to carry out Russia’s stu- 
task. We have before us a vol- 
ume by Mr. Colquhoun, who for more than 
twenty correspondent of The 
London Times in Tongking and.as a Brit- 
ish Commissioner in various parts of Asia, 
has studied the problem on the spot, not 
only from the interior of China, but from 
Siberia, from Manchuria, and from remote 
Mongolia. And with the advantage of po- 
sition he combines those of a thorough 
knowledge of international politics, to- 
gether with an intimate &cquaintance of 
the industrial and commercial questions 
involved. He has therefore none of the 
disadvantages of the theorist, while his 
horizon is broader and possesses more 
meaning than that of the most excellent 
traveler. The title of his book, 

to “China,” is tn itself sug- 


pendous 


years, as 


observing 
* Overland 
gestive, 
The observations noted by Mr. Colqu- 
houn, the conditions and tendencies de- 
scribed, are the results of twenty years of 
travel and residence in forbidden lands, of 
conversations with both 


Chinese, opinions 


long potentates 
while 
and judgments are based upon a compari- 
between former experiences and his 
later observations of new conditions. And 
from the first page until the last the stern 
reality of Russia's ambition is emphAsized 
with constant warnings to .2ze Governments 
of the two English-speaking nations. Ev- 
ery every line, is filled with fateful 
meaning. In order to make 
doubly sure upon the particular point 
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foreign powers by land 
*OVERLAND TO CHINA By Archibald R. Col 
quhoun, author of *‘ The Key to the Pacific,”’ 
* Amongst the Shans," and ‘‘ China in Trans 
formation.’’ With maps, illustrations, and 
diagrams New York and London: Harper | 
& Brothers. \ 
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Meanwhile, n the Yang-tsze Vv , the 
so-called British sphere, is rife, 
and no step has nm announced which 
looks like part of a plan for protecting 
British interests. * * * The position ap- 

ears to be that Great Britain has obtained 

rom the Chinese Government, in the form 

of treaty rights and of concessions to Brit- 
ish subjects, a number of legal or legitimate 
bases for claims in China—claims to build 
and manage railways, to open and work 
mines, to navigate rivers, to trade at cer- 
tain ports, &c.—but that nearly all these 
claims will qeexe to be of no _ practical 
value unless they are made good by actual 
enforcement. * * * 

The year 1902, or 1903 at latest, will see 
European Russia connected by the iron 
road with Vladivostok and Port Arthur, and 
the New Siberia, which must be held to in- 
clude Manchuria, will have fully entered on 
its great career as the coming country of 
the twentieth century. Russia will be en- 
abled to prosecute her plan; Corea and 
Northern China will be acquired, and grad- 
ually, step by step, by means of railways 
‘(favored always by France in the South, 
and probably covertly, if not openly, by 
Germany in the north) she will extend her 
influence southward until the Yang-tsze is 
reached, and there a connection made with 
the sphere of French influence. 

The above extracts barely serve to indi- 
eate the author’s meaning. But they are 
sufficiently suggestive to show into what 
three clearly defined aspects the Far East- 
ern question is to-day divided. It is, how- 
ever, with considerable satisfaction, while 
emphasizing the fact that the interests of 
Great Britain, the United States, and Ja- 
pan are mainly identical, that the author 
notes that the present attitude of Japan 
“may be defined as one of masterly prep- 
aration.” But this is not enough, as the 
Japanese have gradually become alive to 
the lamentable indifference of their natural 
allies. “It is time, therefore, that Great 
Britain and the United States should inter- 
est themselves and decide on some common 
plan.” 

But we should have ill-read Mr. Colqu- 
houn's interesting book if we pretended, as 
might be judged from what we have so far 
written, that the volume had no other than 
its political aspect. We have judged it 
from this point of view solely for the rea- 
son that, in the light of present events in 
China, we would have been justified in 
taking no other. For however charmingly 
and intimately the author has written con- 
cerning the customs, institutions, and do- 
mestic life of the strange peoples he visited, 
however entertainingly he has drawn com- 
parisons between Peking society fifteen or 
twenty years ago and that of to-day, all go 
toward- confirming and emphasizing the 
fact that ‘ Overland to China” is the 
clearest, most comprehensive, and truly 
valuable exposition of the Far Eastern 
question that we have seen. And one mar- 
vels, while perusing the cable dispatches 
from China, that certain Governments 
should not long ago have been informed by 
official investigators of what he so com- 
Warnings, to be sure, have 
not been wanting. The bare truth, how- 
ever, was accessible. A knowledge of it 
might have gone far toward averting a 
now seemingly inevitable catastrophe in 
the Orient, which is likely to be followed 
by strange and far-reaching calamities. 
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changing. 
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light of international 
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last five years, or have been revised within 
that time. Many of them were written in 
the light of the new possibilities opened to 
this country through the acquisition of the 
Philippines, while three of the number at 
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China,” and 
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least are just off the press 
in China,” ‘ Overland 
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preceding article, 


THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA 


count of Its Present Commerce 
Armies, Railways, Politics, 
pects By Lord Charles 
York Harper & Brothers. $3. 


It may be recalled that in 1898 Lord 
Charles Beresford, at the request of the As- 
sociated Chambers of of Great 
a special mission to the 
the result of 
observations. It is 
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ment and the people in the light of Occi- 
dental influence. It principally concerns 
itself with industrial, commercial, and po- 
litical aspects in which the writer finds 
great hope for the future of the Orient, 
How best foreigners, individuals, and Gov- 
ernments can bring this future about is 
fully indicated. The book is written in a 
graphic and interesting style, and the pres- 
entation of mere data is relieved by a num- 
ber of good stories illustrating traits of 
Chinese character, into which Mr. Colqu- 
houn seems to possess a singular insight. 
INTIMATE CHINA, The Chinese as I Have Seen 
them. By Mrs. Archibaid Little, author of 
“A Marriage in China.’ London: Hutch- 


inson & Co. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $5. 


This volume by the wife of the well-known 
writer and traveler, Archibald John Little, 
is a fine example of what an observing 
and enterprising woman can achieve in a 
strange’ land. The work of her pen is 
everywhere supplemented with the pre- 
cision of her camera. Mrs. Little has had 
unusual facilities for seeing Northern, Cen- 
tral, and Western China. She has also 
mingled much with the missionaries and 
European officials stationed in those re- 
gions, and is thus enabled to present, to- 
gether with her persona! observations, the 
international aspect of several important 
questions, According to her, soldiering is 
considered in China asa relic of barbarism. 
“ Soldiering is despised in China; learning 
is esteemed.’ Mrs. Little witnessed the 
departure of the troops who went to fight 
the Japanese; and the pages that deal with 
the subject of Chinese militarism are par- 
ticularly instruetive, as they offer a means 
of comparison between the Chinese Army 
in the Chino-Japanese war, and what it is 
supposed to be to-day. 

THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR 
EAST. Travels and Studies in the British, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese Colonies; 
Siberia, China, Japan, Corea, Siam, and 
Malaya. By Henry Norman. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. §4. 


As the title of this book suggests, the 
subject treated of is broad and comprehen- 
sive. Mr. Norman does not show many of 
those aspects which usually appeal to the 
eommon traveler; he devotes his pages 
more to the political, commercial, and 
industrial conditions, and lays great stress 
upon the part that Great Britain should 
play in the Orient. The portions of the 
books dealing directly with those parts of 
the Far East which at this moment are 
the scenes of political or military activity 
should therefore be read with considerable 
benefit. Mr. Norman has strange forebod- 
ings as to what will happen when the 
Trans-Siberian Railway shall be an ac- 
complished fact, and he insists that the 
ultimate terminus of this road must be 
Korea, The author's descriptions of Chi- 
nese cities, particularly Peking, are both 
graphic and suggestive. 


WORLD POLITICS AT THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AS_ INFLU- 
ENCED BY THE ORIENTAL SITUATION. 
By Prof. Paul S. Reinsch of the I niversity of 
Wisconsin. In the Citizen’s Library. New 
York® The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


This volume, which is really an exhaust- 
ive treatise on imperialism, opens with a 
discussion of the subject from the point of 
view of political economy. Part II. deals 
with “The Opening of China,” and Part 
III. with “* The Consequences of the Open- 
ing of China in the World’s Politics.” The 
supposed influences of Occidentalism upon 
the Far East and the results of the pow- 
ers working or together are 
foreshadowed. The questions that have be- 
come emphasized by the appearance of the 
United States as a world power in the Far 
East are explained along the lines of s¢ v- 
eral systems of colonization, expansion, 
and imperialism. It is also pointed out 
that the present situation is a struggle to 
the death between Occidentalism and Ori- 
entalism, in which Russia stands half way 
between with a leaning toward the latter 
for her own ends. There are many, accord- 
ing to the writer, who believe that 
talism will conquer. 


END OF THE 
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_IN CHINA. By Arthur H. 
York: Mleming H. Revell Com- 


VILLAGE 
Smith. New 
pany. $1.25 


“Village Life in China” is a in 
sociology, being a series of obse rvations 
and impressions gathered by a man who 
has spent a long and varied career among 
the people whom he interestingly describes. 
The work is not, therefore, that of a mere 
tourist, who sets down what he on 
the surface. Mr. Smith writes with an in- 
timate knowledge and with great optimism. 
He says in his preface: “An unexampled 
past lies behind this great race, and before 
it there may be a wonderful future.”’ 
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CHINA By Harold E. Gorst. With map and 
twenty-eight illustrations, New York ki 
P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 
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This volume, which is the first of the Im- 
perial Interest Library, edited by Hamish 
Hendry, is an elaborately printed and bound 
production, with 
graphic and portraits. In it the 
thor graphically the reader 
the most factors in the Far 
Eastern presents the princi- 
pal events which have led up to the exist- 
ing situation to the 
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these peoples; and the extraordinary in- 
sight into character that is evidently pos- 
sessed by the author makes the work an 
invaluable one for the student or the mer- 
chant of the Western world who would 
have dealings with the Orient. The illus- 
trations are the work of Kubota Beisen, a 
Japanese artist; there is also an allegorical 
cartoon, designed by the German Kaiser. 


THE YANGTZE VALLEY AND BEYOND. 
By Mrs. J. F. Bishop, (Isabella L. Bird.) 
With map In two volume New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons $6. 


This is the work of an experienced and 
observing traveler in the Far East, and 
one who possesses a graphic and attractive 
style withal, Mrs. Bishop be re- 
called as the author of “ Tracks 
In Japan,” indwich several 
other books of travel. 


may 
Unbeaten 
Isles,"’ and 
It is a book of trav- 
els par excellence, dealing principally with 
those which first appeal to the 
eyes of a foreigner in a strange land. The 
author to know the valley of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang thoroughly, and she hasalso 
penetrated further into the interior than 
most tourists, and even, in many instances, 
where no white woman has. ever gone be- 
fore. A well-drawn and carefully filled-in 
map adds much to the value of the volume, 
while the illustrations most 
and attractive. 
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the Geography, 
cial Life, Arts, 
Empire and Its 
Wells Williams. 
Charles 


Being a Survey of 
Government, Literature, So- 
and History the Chinese 
Inhabitants. By Prof. 8S 
Two volumes. New York: 
Scribner's Sons. $9. 


of 


For nearly half a century this work by. 
the late professor of the Chinese language | 


fn old Yale College has been regarded as 
the standard publication on the subject. 
It represents the result of a long and la- 
borious career spent in China, consisting 
of travel and observation and an extensive 
reading of Chinese documents of in- 
tepviews with the most celebrated of the 
Chinese literati of the’ day. The illustra- 
tions are fine specimens of the old style 
wood engraving. It is what its title indi- 
cates, an exhaustive, yet entertaining treat- 
ise—one of the finest specimens of scholar- 
ship of the middle century. While certain 
customs have changed since it was written 
and certain tendencies then evident have 
been diverted through other channels, the 
historical value of the work strongly 
emphasized by the research of later years, 


and 


is 


A HISTORY OF CHINA. Being the Historical 
Chapters from ** The Middle Kingdom,”’ with 
a Concluding Chapter Narrating Recent 
Events to 1897 By Frederick Wells Will- 
iams, Instructor in Oriental History in Yale 
University. New York: Charlies Scribner's 
Sons. $2. 

This volume, as the 
cludes the historical 
Wells Williams's monumental wirk with 
new material, which not only contains a 
discriminating account of the Chino-Japa- 
mese war, but also an explanation of the 
conditions which made the conflict inevita- 
ble, together with the proof of the slight 
effects the war produced on China. It is 
written in a scholarly and comprehensive 
style and fs a worthy supplement to “ The 
Middle Kingdom.” The method of researcn 
and writing pursued by the author are, 
however, strictly modern. 


title !ndicates, 
chapters of Prof. 8. 
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A CORNER OF CATHAY, 
Life Among the Chinese. 
New York and London: 
pany $3 


This volume makes considerable preten- 
sions to be a work of literary merit; it ts 
writen in an attractive, reflective style, is 
beautifully printed and bound, and its 
illustrations are colored drawings based 
upon Chinese originals. It is a collection 
of travelers’ sketches dealing with the sug- 
gestive, artistic life of the Chinese. The 
author not attempt to go to great 
depths or to seek out the why and where- 
fore of the many curious things which im- 
pressed her, but her impressions are pre- 
sented in a delightful style. She has many 
stories to tell about the religion, superstt- 
tions, customs, and legends of the 
middle class of China. 
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CHINA. Being Travels and Investigations jn the 
Middle Kingdom. By James Harrison Wil- 
son. New York: D. Appleton & Co, $1.75. 


This book is by Gen. James H. Wilson, a 
well-known traveler, nowa volunteer officer 
in the Philippines. It is net, however, the 
common traveler's book, but the work of a 
man who went to China well equipped with 
what had already been published on the 
subject, who knew exactly what he want- 
ed to find out, and who was most diligent 
in his research. The political, commercial, 
industrial, and social aspects of China are 
described and weighed in the light of the 
progress of the Occident. Considerable 
space is devoted to the effect of foreign in- 
fluence upon the Chinese, and particular 
emphasis is laid on the part being played 
by Russia. 


CHIN-CHIN OR THE CHINAMAN AT HOMB. 
By Techeng-Ki-Tong, late of the Imperial 
Chinese Legation at the Court of St. James. 
Translated by R. H. Sherard. London; A. 
P. Marsden. §2. 


The author of this book writes of his 
countrymen somewhat itn the same way 
that Max O'’Rell wrote about his in 
“Jacques Bonhomme.” The style is ight, 
but never frivolous, and many Western 
fallacies about China and its people are 
rectified. 


THE GOLDPN HORSESHOF 
Bonsal. New York: The 
pany. $1.50. 


Although written in order to contrast the 
operations of the United States army in 
Cuba with the campaigns in the Philippines 
during the late war, this book presents a 
thorough and picturesque review of the 
conditions which forced a policy of ex- 
pansion upon the United States in the 
Far Hast, while the author indicates along 
what lires American prestige and power 
should be developed in the farther Pacific. 
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ests are dwelt on at considerable length. | 


It may be recalled that the author presents 


his ideas in the form of correspondence 
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posed to be Capt. 
Twenty-first United States Infantry, 
duty in the Philippines, and the 
Lieut. Lawrence Gill, Aide de Camp to the 
Military Governor of Puerto Rico. 
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THE HISTORY OF CHINA. 
Charles Boulger. Two volumes 
The Macmillan Company. $9 


The author of this elaborate 
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New York 


By 
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history 


j one of the highest authorities on questions 
| of the Far East in the world. 


His work is 
a fine example of modern historical writ- 
ing, being thoroughly and free 
from any prejudice of religion, race, or 
nationality. Mr. Boulger will 
bered author of the “ Life 
Russia in 
other volumes 
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TUEN, SLAVE AND EMPRESS By Kathleen 
Nelson With lilustrations by William 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Gray 


rs. Nelson has presented in “ Tuen” a 
sketch of the early life of the woman who 
has recently been described ‘the only 
man in China,’’ Hisi the Dow- 
Empress. book historical 
romance based authentic sources, 
and, although originally written without 
any pretensions to elaborate form or dic- 
tion, it nevertheless is filled with much 
human interest, which shows how well the 
author must have studied her subject. 
One of the principal characters in the book 
is Li-Hung-Chang. How near Tuen came 
to accepting Christianity and how, swerved 
by her ambition, she continued to 
to the old faith, forms some of the most 
suggestive pages of the book. 
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THE FAR EASTERN QU 
tine Chirol. Illustrated. 
Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

Herein we have the Chinese question dls- 
cussed from the points of view 
macy, politics, and commercialism. It is 
the aim of the author to draw the atten- 
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which in themselves would form an in- 
structive pictorial history of Chinese life, 
customs, and idiosyncrasies. 
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that the war had left its effect upon her 
“ Nowhere in Peking,"’ says the author, 
“could the faintest indication be detected 
of a desire to apply, or even of a capacity 
to understand, the 
war.” 
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AN AMERICAN CRUISER IN THE BEAST. 
By Commander John D. Ford, United States 
Navy. Fully illustrated from photographs 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co, $2.50. 


This is a graphic account of the voyage 
of a United States cruiser in the northeast- 
ern and western Pacific. Besides the pages 
that deal with life on shipboard and in the 
Philippines, which caused this book to be 
widely read a couple of years ago, there is 
considerable material about the Chinese, 
for the author visited Shanghal, Ningpo, 
Amoy, Canton, Hongkong, Macao, and 
Formosa. He saw a good deal of Chinese 
life during several protracted sojourns on 
shore. Mr. Ford was Chief Engineer 
Admiral Dewey’s squadron during the 
operations in Manila Bay, and the later 
editions of the book contain a description 
of the destruction of the Spanish fleet off 
Cavite , 

IN THE EAST. By William 
Illustrated. New York: A. 8. 


AMERICA 

Griffis. 

& Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Griffis, as an American Minister in 
the Far East, gave considerable time to a 
study of Chinese affairs from a political 
and commercial point of view. This book 
particularly pertains to the course to be 
pursued by Americans who would have 


Elliot 
Barnes 


their trade succeed in the East, provided, | 


as is believed in many quarters, that the 
present troubles will leave the Celestial 
Empire more susceptible to foreign influ- 
ence and enterprise than ever before. An- 
other feature of the book is the valuable 
historical contributions showing the causes 
of National decay, and what may have to 
be encountered if the Chinese, in opposing 
the aliens,-make use of what they have 
learned from them. 


THE REAL CHINAMAN. By Chester Holcomba 
with 77 illustrations. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2. 


Mr. Holcombe was for many years inter- 
preter, Secretary, and Acting Minister of 
the United States Legation at Peking. This 
volume, therefore, may be said to have 
been written by one who was in a position 
to know much. As might be expected, the 
political and diplomatic situation is con- 
sidered with considerable caution, but in 
the pages dealing with the social and home 
life of the Chinese, with their education 
and institutions and literature, the author 
writes with a free hand. He has evidently 
observed much and has the faculty of re- 
producing his impressions with extensive 
and valuable opinions. 


WANDERINGS IN CHINA. By C. F. Gordon 
Cumming. Two volumes, London: William 
Blackwood & Sona. 


This work Is a record of journeys and so- 
journs in China by a well-known traveler 
apd writer. It is a fine example of the 
ideal traveler's work, which carries the 
reader along with the wanderer from place 
to place, everywhere impressing him with 
what is seen and with what emotions are 
aroused. 

THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA. 
John Thom: % 


of Cambodia,” 
& Co, 


This book contains some very striking 
descriptions of natural scenery and pres- 
ent-day conditions in certain cities and 
villages of the Celestial Empire. A charm- 
ing feature of the book is the valuable col- 
jection of illustrations from photographs, 


By 
author of “ The Antiquities 
&c. London: A. Constable 


of | 





adhere | there 


| ject 


Mr. Douglas writes very frankly about 
says that from the Em- 
peror to the meanest of his subjects runs 
No imperial decree is issued 
without appealing to the most exalted sen- 
timents. And the author continues, 
is no nation in the world where from 
the sovereign down the morals are so cor- 
rupt and the principles of truth and justice 


so abased. 


yet, 


CHINA IN 
don: Chapman 


“China in Decay 
book to the Far 
general reader. It is written in a popular, 
picturesque style. The first chapter deals 
with the country and the people, the Gov- 
ernment and customs; the next, with con- 
history from the point 
Englishman who would advo- 


DECAY. By Alexis Krausse. Lon- 


& Hall 
" is a practical hand- 


Eastern question for the 


temporaneous 


view of an 


7 | cate » spreadl itish e ercial- 
China herself gave no indications | ‘ ate the spreading of British commercia 


the 


maps 


in several 


illustra- 


There are 
and the 


ism Far East. 
good in the 
tions are excellent. 


book 


THROUGH THE YANG 
Trade and Travel tin 
Archibald John Little 
Low, Marston & Co. 


GORGES; Or, 
tern China By 
London: Sampson, 


Ww 


This book would be of considerable value 
to travelers visiting the Orient, but par- 
ticularly to those persons who may in the 
future desire to enter into industrial or 
eommercial relations with the Chinese. The 
volume contains some exceedingly fine de- 
scriptions of scenery, and it is well worth 
reading whether one intends to turn 
information to practical use or not. 


‘HINESE IMMIGRATION IN_ ITS 
AND ECONOMICAL ASPECTS. 
¥. Seward, late United States Minister to 
China. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2. 

This is an exhaustive treatise on the sub- 

of Chinese immigration, which may 

have an tmportant bearing upon the condi- 
tions which may arise in the Far East 
after the present troubles there have 
passed away. As far as recent conditions 
obtain, the author believes that the United 


SOCIAL 


| States ought not to interfere unnecessarily 


| with Chinese immigration. 
} infinite service 


to Chinamen in thus mak- 


| ing them acquainted with our life and in- 
| stitutions. 





| 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS 
Arthur H. Smith. New York: 
Revell Company. $1.25. 

This volume, by the author of “ Village 
Life in China,” is at present selling in its 
tenth thousand, which speaks well for 
work about a remote people. As the title 
of the book implies, it is a study of the cus- 
toms, modes of thought, and sociological 
tendencies of the modern Chinaman, both 
at the treaty ports and in the more remote 
interior cities. The author, who appears to 
know his subject thoroughly, throws no 
glamour over the race, yet he reveals their 
character with considerable hopefulness. 


By the Rev. 
Fleming H. 


THE NEW PACIFIC. 
croft. New York: 
$2.60. 


This is an exhaustive presentation of what 
meaning the Far Eastern question may have 
for intelligent Americans. It is not only 
decidedly modern in tone and style, but is 


By Hubert Howe Fan- 
The Bancroft Company 


modern as regards data and material em- 


ployed. It is written both from the point 
of view of intelligent, personal investiga- 
tion on the spot, and from what has 
been accomplished in the last four years 
by English and American enterprise. Its 
point of vantage is the Spanish-American 
war, which opened for this country a new 
field of industrial, commercial, and political 
endeavor in the Far East, particularly in 
China, ‘as the author shows. The plan of 
the book is most comprehensive; its facts 
and suggestions are most significant and 
enlightening. 


CHINA: A HISTORY OF THE LAWS, MAN- 
NERS, AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE. 
By John Henry Gray. Edited by William 
Gow Gregor. New York and London: The 
Macmillan Company. 


“China” is a book devoted to an indus- 
trial study of the Celestial Empire on those 
points in which it is expected intelligent 
foreigners may be interested, either for 
practical gain or for the increase of one’s 
general knowledge. But it fs not all indus- 
trial history, and an intimate knowledge 
is shown by the author of the domestic 
life of the people. There are, too, many 
pages given concerning Chinese folk-lore. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Books of the New Week 


A Timely Work on China, and Thre« 
Popular Novels. 








| peared at a 








As ageneral thing, the book: 


| advertised in this place are already 


| on sale everywhere. 


Those on to-day’s list are prob- 
ably by this time in the hands oj 
the trade, but they will not be on 


he date of 


sale until Monday, t 
actual publication. 
Heading this list comes Archi- 


bald Colquhoun’s new book, 


Overland to China, 
which could scarcely have ap- 


more opportune time. 


| This is the book of the hour. 
| a system of high-sounding pretensions to } 
| morality 


The author’s conclusion is per- 


haps the best resume of the po- 


| litical situation in China that has 


yet appeared. It is illustrated 


| and contains the best maps. 


The other new books which 


| your,bookseller will show you on 


Monday are novels, and they are 


an unusually interesting lot. 


One which is certain of suc 


cess 1S 


The Meloon Farm, 


the last work of the late Maria 
Louise Pool, whose earlier books 
have earned for her a well de- 
served popularity. 

Then there is a new edition of 


Lloyd Bryce’s clever book, 
Lady Blanche’s Salon, 


which set every one talking when 
it first appeared. It is a distinctly 
clever story of a rather unusual 
sort. 


The last book on the list is 


Bequeathed, 


by Beatrice Whitby, who wrote 


|“ The Awakening of Mary Fen- 
We could be of | * 


wick.” According to The Book- 
man’s English letter, this is one 
of the most popular books of the 
monthin London. It isa charm- 
ingly simple story of out-of-door 
English life, a good book for 


summer reading. 
Overland to China. 
$3.00. 


The Meloon Farm. 
$1.50. Illustrated. 


Lady Blanche’s Sa- Bequeathed. 
lon, $1.25. $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


PSSST SSS SSS SSSSSSSEB ESO LOS 


“*BETTER -THAN 
“DAVID HARUM”? 


will not sound like high praise to 
the majority of the critics, who 
have not, as a body, comprehended 
the popular craze for that hook. 
Whatever the praise be worth, it 
can be safely accorded to 


‘DEACON 
BRADBURY,’ 


whose chief character is a sturdy, 
strong-willed but very 4uman and 
kind-hearted farmer. . . . Amore 
conviucing picture of Ameriean vil- 
lage life has never been written.” 
—Chicage Times-Herald. 


At all bookstores. 
Published by The Century Co. 
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and Their Makers. 
=e) 

Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, author of “‘ Knock- 
ing ‘Round the Rockies,” ‘ The Crest of the 
Continent,” “ Country Cousins,” and other 
nature books, has prepared several new lect- 
ures on natural history and travel, which 
will be given next season. The lectures 
will be illustrated by finely colored and 
toned pictures made at the New York Cam- 
era Club from photographs of living wild 
animals. Among the new lectures may be 
noted “ Sightseeing in the Woods,” being 
some scenes and incidents in a June ram- 
ble. It includes such topics as making 
friends with animals, the marauding black- 
snake and its prey, the weasel as a bandit 
and outlaw, swallows and swifts, how and 
why they have changed their habits; the 
useful milkweed and its butterfly, how the 
whippoorwill hides without cover, &e. 


The discussion that has been aroused 
over Judge Robert Grant’s ‘ Unleavened 
Bread” as to whether the heroine is an 
exception, and not the rule, among Ameri- 
can clubwomen has called forth the fol- 
lowing quatrain from a writer in Land of 
Sunshine: 

We all know this type of the Lady- 
Whose-Mind-Hurts-Her: 

No woman's club, however watched and 
tended, 

But one such sham is there; 


There is no editor, howe’er defended, 
- But knows the “ Selma” air. 


Prof. Harry Thurston Peck has some in- 
teresting things to say about this novel in 
the July Bookman. He confesses that he 
approached the novel with a prejudice. 
* But,” he adds, ‘‘a very careful reading of 
it compels us at the outset to say that no 
American writer for many years has 
wrought out a work of fiction so full of 
meaning, so admirable in its literary qual- 
ity, and so large and comprehensive in its 
scope as this book of Mr. Grant's.” He 
then goes on to show that, altlfough we 
have had many novels of locality, by How- 
ells, Matthews, Garland, Cable, Harte, and 
others, the American novel we have never 
had. “In ‘ Unleavened Bread,’ however,” 
he says, “ there is really something new— 
a recurrent perception of certain things 
which are not localized in our life, but 
which are as true of one section of our 
country as of another, and which are, 
therefore, broadly and significantly Amer- 
ican.”’ 


Mr. Hector MacPherson, the author of 
“Spencer and Spencerism,” recently pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., is at 
work upon a critical study of David Hume. 
There is much yet to be said about the 
strange personality of this man, and Mr. 
MacPherson's book will be awaited with 
much interest in this country as well as 


in England. 


The last meeting for the season of the 
Bibliographical Society was held in London 
on Monday, June 18, when Prof. Ferguson 
read an interesting paper on Reisch's Mar- 
garita Philosophica. The Secretary of the 
society, Mr. A. W. Pollard, announced 
that he would be very glad to receive of- 
fers of papers to be read at the next ses- 
sion. He stated that so many of the so- 
clety’s publications have dealt with foreign 
subjects, that papers on any department 
of English book lore would be especially 
welcome, and particularizing anything deal- 
ing with English bibliography in the 
cighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which 
would be most welcome, as the society has 
as yet scarcely touched upon this period. 
Mr. Pollard also hopes that the American 
members of the society—who have so far 
contributed nothing to the transactions— 
may be induced to send papers on such 
subjects as book collecting and collectors 
in America, American first editions, and 
American printing. All these and kindred 
papers would be most welcome, and it is 
hoped something of the sort will be forth- 
coming. 


William Allan White, the Kansas jour- 
nalist and author, has written for the July 
McClure’s a sketch of William Jennings 
Bryan. Mr. White describes Mr. Bryan's 
private as well as his public life, throws 
light on the ambitions of his boyhood and 
early manhood, and tells what he thinks 
would happen if Bryan should be elected 
President. His portrait of Bryan is said to 
be strikingly lifelike, for all irrelevant de- 
fects have been excluded and the author 
has confined himself to a mere statement 
of facts and his personal deductions there- 
from. In the same number Mr. A. Maurice 
Low, the American correspondent of The 
London Chronicle, comprehensively sets 
ferth the American relations with Great 
Britain from the time of the Venezuelan 
controversy down to the present day. Mr. 
Low shows what an important part Secre- 
tary Hay and former Secretary Richard Ol- 
ney have played in adjusting the diplo- 
matic relations of the two nations. Our 
relations with the great European powers 
at the time of the late Spanish war are also 
cutlined, The article is said to throw much 
Ught upon the causes underlying our pres- 
ent relations with Great Britain. 


Mr. H. R. Francis, who died in Bath, 
England, the other day, will be better re- 
membered through his attempt to prove the 
identity of Junius than by his contributions 
to the literature of angling. Mr. Francis 
was a gtandson of Sir Philip Francis, and 
in 1804 published through Longmans, Green 
& Co., “Junius Revealed by His Surviv- 
tng Grandson,” a ook which did not car- 
ry conviction except to the few who still 
believe, in spite of overwhelming evidence, 
that Francis was Junius. Mr. Francis’s 
family is related to the Francis family of 


ninth year of his age. 


As-with many political questions, Mr. 
Roosevelt prunges into a book that attracts 
him with the intention of mastering it, if 
possible, at a single sitting. He sald to a 
friend as he was leaving the Philadelphia 
Convention, “ I must hurry home to Oyster 
Bay and read my friend Tom Watsons 
‘ The Story of France.’ In passing through 
New York he purchased a copy of the new 
life ef Cnarlemagne, which, he declared to 
another friend. he was going to read a3 
soon as he reached Oyster Bay. Doubtless 
both books were absorbed at the earliest 
opportunity, but we are not informed 
which one took precedence, 


A striking revelation concerning Leigh 
Tinnts HMterary fecundity hs just been 
made thrcugh an auction sale at Sotheby's, 
in London. Hunt is hardly read to-day 
further than his essays and “ Town."”’ The 
catalogue at Sotheby's, however, represent- 
ing the library of the late Mr. Francis 
Harvey, contained no fewer than seventy- 
two works by Hunt. 


The eleventh American edition of “* Red 
Pottage’”’ contains a note which explains 
the errors Of names, &c., which were found 
in the first four editions, and which un- 
fortunately caused several reviewers to 
censure Miss Cholmondeley for her sup- 
posed carelessness, Here is a pertinent 
passage from the note: 

The Messrs. Harper think it only fair to 
Miss Cholmondeley to make it publicly 
known that, owing to negligence which was 
not theirs, and which they greatly deplore, 
the first four editions of her novel were 
printed from proofs unrevised by her, al- 
though sheedid her part in supplying them 
with carefully revised proofs. Consequent- 
ly the book, in its earlier editions, contains 
many giaring mistakes, which bave aroused 
much adverse comment. 


A well-known New York editor has re- 
celved the following epistle, which, he 
tells us, has given him “ cause for consid- 
erable reflection "’: 

Mr Edetor Dear Sur 

I have the honer of receiveing your paper 
please except my thanks I supose by the 
tener of your letter you wanted me to 
rite for your paper I composed a peace 
to be publish in yours and took the buty 
of Sun Set for my Subject insert it in 

aper an send me the copey with the poem 

n it and forward you the money for one 
year subskription I compose for your paper 
free of charge if you send stamps to pay 
for mailing I rite a short sketch of my 
earley life as a poet riter for you if you 
wish it please answer by return Mail my 
first poem of note I rote upon the abole- 
tion of Slavery in great briton for queen 
victory in 1833 1 then was onley eleven 
years old when she receive my book of 
poems in 1892 she aworded me a fine silver 
medal, 

These ar the words on the medal 

reward of meret to the poet of Mexico 
Me July 4 1892—U. 8. A 

hur seal and signet 
medal 

yours trueley 


is stamped on the 


Items of the Day. 


The curiously picturesque features of 
Thomas Jefferson's early life have attract- 
ed Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, who is writ- 
ing a juvenile book for D. Appleton & Co., 
which will be called “In the Days of Jef- 
ferson.” It will appear profusely illustrat- 
ed in Mr. Butterworth’s “ Creators of Lib- 
erty Series,"’ which have included the 
stories of Penn, Washington, Lincoln, 
Adams, and others. The volume will be 
presented early in the Autumn. 


Anna Katharine Green’s new detective 
story, ‘‘The Circular Study,’’ will appear 
from the press of McClure, Phillips & Co. 
early in September. The story takes its title 
from the circular-shaped room which is the 
home of a man of studious habits, who is 
the central figure of a tragedy, which is 
gradually unveiled by the author. The 
style is said to be equal to that employed 
in Miss Green's first quite famous detective 
story, “‘ The Leavenworth Case.” 


A new Illustrated edition of Eliza Ru- 
hamah Scidmore’s “ Jinrikisha Days in Ja- 
pan” will shortly come from the press of 
Harper & Brothers. Miss Scidmore's new 
book on China, ‘China, the Long-Lived 
Empire,” is to-day being published by The 
Century Company, 


W. E. Norris, author of “ Matrimony” 
and ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Musae,’”’ recently 
completed a new novel, which will be called 
“The Flower of the Flock.’’ This story, 
which is spoken of as a remarkably excel- 
lent example of this favorite author, will be 
published about Aug. 1 by D. Appleton & 
Co. 


Mr. Ernest Vizetelly is shortly to present 
a new translation of Zola's ‘‘ Germinal,” 
which will be published in London by Chat- 
to & Windus. Several New York publishers 
are said to be bidding for the book. 


“A Lady of the Regency,” by Mrs. Step- 
ney Rawson, is in active preparation at 
Harper & Brothers’. The book has been 
very highly spoken of in the English papers, 
The Gentleman comparing it to certain 
characteristics of Thackeray's style. 


“The Courtesy Dame,” a novel, by Mur- 
ray Gilchrist, is in preparation at Dodd, 
Mead & Co.'s. This story is the work of 
an English author who is new to the Amer- 
ican public, but who is fortunate to be in- 
troduced here through a very clever exam- 
ple of his work. 


Mary B. Stickney’s romance of a ranch, 
entitled ‘‘ Brown of Lost River," is not to 
be published this week, as originally an- 
nounced. It will appear next Saturday 
from the press of D. Appleton & Co. The 
same house issues this week the new edi- 
tion of Stephen Crane's *‘ The Red Badge 
of Courage,’’ which includes a sketch of 
the author's life and an appreciation by 


an alphabetically arranged 
adequate maps and illustrations, 


“April's Sowing,” by Gertrude Hall, 
which will be published early in September 
by McClire, Phillips & Co,, is a story of 
young love, told, it is sald, with the same 
truth of psychology, the same delicate 
sympathy with the human heart, the same 
grace of style, that marked “ Far from 
To-day.” The book will be’ attractively 
made, with illustrations by Orson Lowell. 


Among the annual art publications of un- 
usual interest are the Royal Academy 
pictures, issued in five monthly parts, by 
Cassell & Co. This publication has long 
been considered the authoritative record 
of the Academy, and the reproductions 
form a valuable addition to the libraries 
of artists and art critics, The pictures are 
published separately or bound in one vol- 
ume, 


The first edition of James Lane Allen's 
“The Reign of Law ’’—40,000 copies—was 
sold before publication this week. A sec- 
ond edition of 10,000 copies more is in 
press for July 4. The publishers of the 
book, the Macmillan Company, also an- 
nounce that “A Friend of Caesar” has 
gone into*a large second edition within a 
week after publication. 


What is known as “The Howells Story 
Book’ forms the twelfth volume in Scrib- 
ner’s Series of school reading. It is a col- 
lection of stories for young children by 
William Dean Howells, selected and ar- 


ranged by Mary E. Burt, and illustrated | 


by the author's daughter, 


Mr. Will M. Clemens’s “A Ken of Kip- 
ling” has passed into a new edition at the 
New Amsterdam Book Company. Although 
this little volume was published over a 
year ago, it is still in constant demand, de- 
spite the fact that several other books 
about Kipling have in the meantime ap- 
peared. 


That the public demand for standard au- 
thors is increasing instead of falling off, is 
shown from the fact that over $9,000 worth 
of the Wakefield edition of Goldsmith, to 
be published by Harper & Brothers, have 
been sold before a single volume of the 
series has been bound. 


“German Lyrics and Ballads” is a most 
excellent brief collection of German verse 
which will particularly appeal to American 
students. It will shortly be published by 
D, C. Heath & Co. of Boston, 


Items from Boston. 

BOSTON, June 28.—Cornhill, a little mel- 
ancholy to the lovers of pretty books since 
Messrs. Copeland & Day’s pleasant rooms 
have been vacant, is to have another book- 
shop soon, for Messrs. Brown & Co., hav- 
ing left Pearl Street and already settled 
in their offices in the more literary thor- 
oughfare, intend to open a regular shop, 
and to ascertain by experience whether 
the bookselling business is alive or dead. 
For various reasons they expect to attract 
the patronage of many recent graduates 
of Harvard and of many undergraduates, 
and as the publishers of a volume of Har- 
vard lyrics they may effect this, but the 
undergraduate of to-day is no book buyer. 
Such books as he does read he orders from 
the “ co-op.,” saving an honest penny, and 
rejoicing therein like a Monday bargain 
hunter, but few, indeed, are his orders, 

With Dr. Hale’s book, Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co, will issue “The Columbian 
and Venezuelan Republics,” by Mr. Will- 
iam L. Scruggs, whose observations cov- 
ered the period between 1872 and 1899. 
It is a rather remarkable book, displaying 
more sturdy independence than one ex- 
pects in these days of compromise, and it 
discusses ‘‘ The Race Question in America ”’ 
in a spirit to call Charles Sumner from 
his grave and Mr. Schurz from his retire- 
ment. It gives a very good account of 
the Anglo-Venezuelan dispute, and dis- 
cusses the decision of the arbitration 
tribunal, of which it says: “There is a 
wide difference between determining a pre- 
existent de facto or de jure line, and the 
making of an arbitrary line de (sic) nevo. 
* * * It seems to have been established 
without much regard to topographical for- 
mation or to the convenience of the ad- 
jacent proprietors. * * *® Its condition 
instead of proving to be a bond of frien#- 
ship between the two proprietors seems 
more likely to give rise to endless mis- 
understandings and conflicting interests, 
and therefore to become a source of per- 
ennial discord.” The English and Spanish 
text of the treaty appears in the appendix. 

The two chapters on “ Democracy in 
South American Republics’? are uncom- 
monly outspoken, and if the American peo- 
ple could attend to more than one thing 
at a time they would be widely discussed, 
for they treat of a topic which must be 
faced sooner or later in Cuba and in the 
Philippines, and which indirectly bears 
upon the Transvaal question. 

“To Have and to Hold” is modestly 
celebrated in a pretty pamphlet issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in commemo- 
ration of its reaching the 200,000 mark. 
The commendations bestowed upon its au- 
thor have, indeed, been very high, but 
not too high for the extraordinary mierit 
of the story, and the little souvenir its 
pleasant reading to any one but the luck- 
less writer of stories about nothing in gen- 
eral and everything in particular. How 
they do rage! 

Judge Grant’s “ Unleavened Bread” is 
causing much quiet discussion in circles 
pervaded by the woman with a mission. 
Selma’s cold selfishness is her own, but 
her public behavior and her talk are so 
much like the behavior and talk of many 
Boston female reformers that the ladies 
and their friends are trying to detect a 
portrait 


OMAR KHAYYAM: 


An Important Limited Edition from 
the Riverside Press.* 


The first impression on taking up the 
new limited edition of the “‘ Rubaiyat” of 
Omar Khayyam, edited by William Augus- 
tus Brown, from the second Quaritch edi- 
tion of Fitz Gerald’s edition, which Mr. 
Brown has modified by the Insertion of 
omitted stanzas from the first edition and 
by some of the variants of the first, third, 
and fourth editions, is that of extreme 
pleasure in all its mechanical details. The 
work of the Riverside Press, both in the 
typography and press work, is of the high- 
est artistic excellence. Designed by Bruce 
Rogers, it was printed under his supervis- 
fon from a font of beautiful English type 
cut about 1760, the volume being printed 
on Arnold’s unbleached, hand-made paper, 
bearing a beautiful water-mark, designed 
by Vedder. ‘iue beauty and perfection of 
the typography lie in the dignity and ef- 
fectiveness of the type rather than in any 
use of ornament, which is only to be found 
in an occasional good initial letter, and in 
the introduction of rubricated chapter and 
page headings, the latter of which will be 
found on the right hand upper margins of 
the pages. Red is also sparingly used on 
the very attractive and dignified title-page, 
while the binding is equally effective in its 
dark-gray paper boards, with Persian let- 
tering in gold on its front covers. Indeed, 
from a printing standpoint, this edition 
may well be said to be the most perfect 
so far published. 

Mr. Brown contributes valuable biograph- 
ical and bibliographical introductions, in 
which he brings together in an interesting 
way all the known facts not only about 
Omar Khayyam himself, but also a sketch 
of Fitz Gerald the man and all the facts 
connected with his interest in and work on 
Persian translations or paraphrases. 

The story of the first edition of Fitz Ger- 
ald’s “ Rubaiyat” is too well known to 
need further reference here, The thin, paper- 
bound pamphlet, containing seventy-five 
quatrains, published in 1859, rose in value 
from a penny to the £21 paid by Mr. Quar- 
itch himself for a copy bought at auction 
in 1808, Mr. Heron-Allen claiming to have 
received from America an offer of £45 for 
a copy of the same. Nine years later, in 

wo, Fitz Gerald prepared a second edition 
of 500 copies, which was also published by 
Bernard Quaritch. This edition contained 
thirty-five additional quatrains, increasing 
the number to 110, and differing in many 
respects from the first edition; very few 
copies of this second edition found their 
way to America, and probably not more 
than a dozen of the first. 

The “ Rubalyat ” was first introduced to 
American readers by Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton, in a striking review of the second 
edition, which appeared in The North 
American Review for October, 1869, and in- 
cluded English versions of some of the 
434 “Rubaiyat” translated into French 
prose by Nicholas, Stanzas of the poem be- 
gan to be quoted hera, and the name of 
Omar Khayyam mentioned, but not even 
Prof. Norton knew the name of the English 
translator of the old Persian poet, this 
magazine article preparing the way for 
the American edition of the poem pub- 
lished by James R. Osgood & Co. of Bos- 
ton, in 1878, nine years later, this edition— 
the Red Line—being a reprint of the third 
Quaritch edition, published in 1872. 


In a note to the present edition will be 
found an account of interesting biblio- 
graphical facts connected with the first re- 
print of Fitz Gerald’s * Rubaiyat” on this 
side of the Atlantic, and probably the first 
reprint of the entire poem ever made ex- 
cept by direction of the author. Col. James 
Watson of Columbus, Ohio, having read 
Prof. Norton’s North American Review 
article, was so impressed with the stanzas 
therein quoted that he made many efforts 
to secure a copy of the entire poem, finally 
ordering one through Joseph Sabin, which 
was secured in April, 1870; Bernard Qua- 
ritch, from vwehom it was obtained, writ- 
ing that it was the last copy he had and 
that he did not know when another edition 
would appear. This volume circulated 
among Col. Watson’s friends, who ex- 
pressed such a great desire to secure a 
copy that it was decided to print ar edition 
of 100 copies in fac simile of the 1868 edi- 
tion, with the exception that Quaritch’s 
imprint was omitted and the date of the 
pirated edition not given. Col. Watson, 
after a few months had passed, found 
himself without a single copy of this Co- 
lumbus reprint, which is without doubt a 
great bibliographical rarity, and of which 
this note is said to be the first authentic 
published account, 

The number of quatrains in the third 
Quaritch edition of the “‘ Rubaiyat”’ was 
reduced to Il, while the present edition 
contains 114, which is four more than is 
actually included in the second Quaritch 
edition, of which this is a reprint, The ed- 
itor feels that Fitz Gerald, in preparing 
his third edition, was unduly critical; elim- 
inating many fine stanzas and lines to be 
found in the second edition only. When 
the third edition appeared the fame of 
Omar Khayyam was secure, and Fitz Ger- 
ald, became known as the translator of 
the “ Rubaiyat,” at least to a favored few. 

Most of the American editions have been 
reprints of the third edition, so that to 
many readers much of the present 
version will come almost as a new work. 
For their satisfaction, and for the de- 
light of those whose first reading 
of the “ Rubaiyat™” may happen to be 
from the present volume, Mr. Brown pre- 
sents this edition, which differs from all 
of the authorized versions, with the belief 
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| that it contains all of Fitz Gerald's finest 
lines. Mr. Brown adds 
Fitz Gerald's poem, in the 
of the four editions which he printed, 
would, if left unaltered and untouched, 
occupy the same place in literature. sul 
as he chose to make change in the suc- 
cessive editions, he opened a door to dis- 
cussion, and to contention even with him- 
as to the comparative beauty of his 
al expressions. It is a question of 
and feeling, which can never be the 
in all persons. * *. * I have taken 
second edition as the standard, and 
have modified some of the stanzas by the 
variants of the first, third, and fourth edi- 
tions, preservin the original sequence of 
the ; Nie second edition, except 
where y the introduction of Stan- 
y 11, 49, and 62 from the first and-Stanza 
from the third. Where a word, line, or 
Stanza of the variant is used, a reference is 
given in a footnote to the original form of 
the second edition, so the reader may read- 
Uy see, on the page under his », the 
nature and extent of the change : de- 
termine for himself whether the poem is 
improved by the modification. But Ll have 
not presumed to alter a word, or a punc- 
tuation mark, nor to change the sequence 
the stanzas, except to introduce the four 
Stanzas referred to. All the changes made 
are indicated on the page, and can be 
readily compared and considered by the 
reader without interruption to the pleasure 
of continuous perusal. Also, for the same 
reason, brief notes are given on the sarac 
page, with the quatrains to which they 
", for more ready reference. The vari- 
’ ‘which are not herein adopted in modi- 
fication of the second edition are not indi- 
cated, 


The second portion of Mr. 
duction is a_ well-written 
sketch of Fitz Gerald, and an 
the circumstances connected with his first 
introduction to and consequent interest in 
Omar. Early in 1856 Mr. Cowell discov- 
ered in the then uncatalogued Ouseley col- 
lection in the Bodleian a manuscript of 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, now said 
to the most beautiful specimen 
Persian manuscript extant—written 
thick yellow paper, in purple-black 
thickly powdered with gold, which 
to be the oldest manuscript of the 
‘ baiyat known, being dated A. H. 865, 
D. 1460.) Cowell made a copy 
manuscript for Fitz Gerald, 
| began the study of it with the greatest 
| interest—with what result we all know. 
The third portion of the introduction re- 
| fers not only to what/is known of Omar, 
but to versions other than Fitz Ger- 
| ald’s, which have appeured from tlme to 
time, well as a consideration of 
; Omar's character 

A thoughtful, studious man, 
warm-hearted in his moments of relaxa- 
tion from scientific labors, sympathetic 
and kind, loving the beautiful in nature 
as he would have loved it in art, if art 
j had not been made impossible by a fanat- 

ical creed; a man of elevated thought and 

feeling, and one especially of good judg 
ment and sound sense. He was wholly 

Western and modern in his mind ani char- 

acter; an Occidental born in the Orient 
| aman of the twentieth century who ap- 
{| peared in the eleventh. * * * Those who 
i read Omar with the inward light oz: sym- 

pathy, who hold the torch that is light j 

from soul to soul, who hear the cry of the 

human heart ever echoing down the cor- 
} ridor of Time, growing 


form of either 
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‘Hoarser with anguish as the Ages roll,” 


what Omar means; hear the 
sob within his song; the sigh sequestered 
in his laughter; feel a touch of his pain 
that is not concealed by his ostentatious 
invitations to be merry, and forg've every 
intemperate word that sprang from _a heart 
which ached, but was not depraved. 

The present edition 
Gerald's sketch of Omar, 
text as above stated, while 
are devoted to valuable notes, containing 
much new information, and including a 
number of poems addressed either to fitz 
Gerald or to Omar, and as an appropriate 
conclusion, a portion of John Ilay's 
dress before the Omar Khayyam Club of 
London. This beautiful volume, which wos 
printed from type, is issued in an edition 
of 300 copies only, which will not be re- 
printed, and is a book, which from its 
beauty, its interest, and its jimite] issue, 
will be sure to increase rapidly ia value. 


“The Criminal Side of Book Plate 
Collecting.” 


Ex-libris collectors generally have been 
much exercised over an article whica re- 
cently appeared in The English Library 
Association Record for May, wherein the 
editor of that journal, Mr. Henry uuppy, 
who is also one of the librarians of the 
Rylands Library, Manchester, commenting 
on a recent theft of book plates from the 
Harvard Library, adds: 


If more libraries would take the _ pre- 
caution, exercised by at least one library 
within our knowledge, of making the pos- 
session of any of its book plates a criminal 

“offense, we should be less likely to hear 
of depredations such as those committed 
at the Harvard Library. Unfortunately, 
we regret to have to admit it, librarians 
are largely responsible for the rise and 
spread of this most pernicious craze. 


As would be expected, such an assertion, 
as unwarranted as uncalled for, has not 
been passed over in silence. In an article 
in the current number of The Ex Libris 
Journal, Mr. Guppy is taken to task both 
as librarian and as editor of The Library 
Association Record, being reminded that he 
is completely overstepping his rights in 
so censuring his fellow-librarians, ‘‘ most 
of whom are as capable of distinguishing 
right from wrong as himself"; while he 
is at the same time reminded that there is 
a large number of intelligent persons all 
over the world who are interested in what 
he called “ a most pernicious craze.” 

As editor of an official library record, 
Mr. Guppy, says the writer, is not justified 
in attacking those of his brother librarians 
who are collectors of book plates and library 
labels, and, at the same time, he is not to 
be criticised for lack of sympathy with the 

\hobby or fad which he chooses to call a 
craze; but when he goes far enough to 
call it a pernicious craze he lays himseif 
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TANKS entered upul a 
OL Warfare which Llindliy Miiae their King- 
agom coextensive With Christian bLurope, 
und the man who leu them to victory 
Charies the Great. 

‘thirty-iive years of Charlemagne’s reign 
were spent in subduing his enemies und lix- 
ing the boundaries of his Kingly reaim. 
Unaided he weided into one great mon- 
archy all the warring races oi Germany 
and spread among them ail he Knew of 
culture and order. ‘the next step was to 
organize his Government, and he showed 
hv ieSs aptitude in this role Lian in toat ot 
conqueror, 

duis legislative acts were directed solely 
to the wellerment ana ennowviing OF his 
peopie, never to Lurtner bis persoual ampi- 
woh, fie made MiS COUrl Lue Centre of a 
revival Of leuriing and sel um eXallipie Dy 
luinseit Sluuying Under Lae Laimmvuds iupg- 
lieth scnolar Aicuin, AIDOus ls CierKs aud 
Ciliclais a& Certain UMivunt OL Kiiowicuge 
was compulsory. Mr, Vavls makes Cleur, 
bouwever, that Charies s System of educa- 
luoh Was enllrely theological, CVen uaritn- 
ucuc beILg mtroduceu mauily to enubis 
pupus lo Cuicutate ine dates of festivais, 

tne historian of the Middle Ages would 
have us believe that the crowning of 
Charles as tumperor of the Romans in Suv 
Was a Surprise to we chief actor himself, 
but the present Chronicier takes the view, 
lather, wnat the honor was torced upon 
him by ope Leo prematurely, in order to 
commuc Dim publiciy aud beyond recall tu 
the uphoiding of the Papacy at a tme 
when it Was threatened with dissoiulion. 
‘the Pope, and by tar the majority of 
the new ismperor's subjects, urged him to 
Sturt on @ new Career of conquest, to fur- 
ther extend the Churchs sway, but both 
Charlemagne’s own inclinations and his 
better advisers kept him from that course, 
and he deyoted tne thirteen years of his 
reign to the ordering of his empire. 

Not all his acts, according to Mr. Davis, 
were distinguished for far-sighted wisdom, 
but all were dictated by obvious sincerity. 
Advancing years deepened his desire for 
peace, and he seldom went far from the 
royal palace in Aachen. The wars of the 
empire were carried on by his sons Lewis, 
Pepin, and Charles, and were to secure 
peace on its frontiers. Charlemagne felt, 
points out the author, 
already unwieldy through size and 
it must inevitably fall to pieces in 
hands of a mediocre statesman. 
events, he says, *‘ bore witress 
fect centralization, to the inefficiency 
the local Government, to a faulty system 
ef tactics and strategy, to the exhaustion of 
the warlike races which had won the vic- 
tories of the past,’’ and were ominous of 
future calamity. 

Only one son— 
the great Emperor, and he was his fat 
op. posite in almost every particular. 
Lewis had been formally crowned as 
Charlemagne’s hereditary suocessor, the 
old Emperor felt that his work was done, 
and, indeed, even his mighty frame 
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forty years. In January, 514, he was seized 
with a violent fever and quickly succumbed. 
Only the Church, which he had served so 
long and faithfully, failed to honor his 
memory. “ The Papacy,’ says Mr. Davis, 
“long refused to caroalze the man who 
had exalted the secular above the spirit- 
ual power. * * * It was Frederic Bar- 
barossa who at length obtained ee in 
the calendar for Charlemagne, and it was 
an anti-Pope who acceded to his prayer. 
To all intents and purposes,” adds the au- 
thor, “the Frankish Empire was buried 
ip the grave of Charles of Aachen.” 
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Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s Stern 
Denunciation of American 
War Policy.* 


Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, author of 
“The Filipino Martyrs,” declares that he 
went to the Philippines absolutely un- 
prejudiced and with no idea of committing 
his views or opinions of American policy 
and discipline to paper. ‘Idle curiosity” 
took him to the islands. He had been an 
enthusiastic advocate of ‘ America’s hu- 
mane policy.” But when he got to Ma- 
nila he says he found the Filipinos had 
been grossly misrepresented. He found 
men of refinement and intellectual ca- 
pacity who objected to “the American 
policy of extermination and the arrogance 
of Gen. Otis.” His book, he says he be- 
lieves, contains that which will stir the 
American people to good deeds, and to the 
American people, therefore, he dedicates 
it with a splendid flourish. 

He tells the 
Philippines since 
He admits the “gross neglect" of 300 
years of Spanish Government. Of the 
three groups of inhabitants of the islands, 
he avers that the people of the lowlands, 
or Filipinos, are extremely intelligent and 
peaceful. The hill tribes are amiable, too, 
but the Mohammedans of Mindanao and 
other islands in the Sulu seas are fierce 
and warlike. The Filipinos expected that 
one result of our war with Spain would 
be their independence. He declares that 
Filipinos were subjected to barbarous 
treatment by American volunteers. 


of the 
brietiv. 


picturesque nistory 
Magellan's time 


He says many of the officers of Spanish 
ships were having a good time @® shore 
that famous May 1, 1898, and that 224 
Spanish had deserted from their 
ships. But he gives some sort of credit 
for bravery to Admiral Dewey, as much 
as might be reasonably expected, perhaps, 
from a “barrister at law of the Inner 
Temple.’ The Spaniards, however, ac- 
cording to this seemingly impetuous his- 
torian, in many cases scuttled their own 
ships. Really our navy did very little. 
‘““Much ado has been made about very lit- 
tle.” Still, he believes in Dewey, and 
thinks he would have conquered even if 
his foe had been worthier. Oh, he is 
willing to make allowances, this young 
man, burdened by the illustrious name of 
the author of ‘The School for Scandal" 
and the reply to Mr. Dundas, M. P. The 
Spanish he tells us, though, have 
been greatly exaggerated. Then he goes 
on that he does not intend to di- 
minish the honor_and glory of the victory 
of the American fleet in Manila Bay.’’ He 
also Admiral Dewey for his atti- 
tude the Germans in Manila Bay. 
So may see how fair Mr. Richard 
Sheridan can be. 
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Sheridan's information in re- 
relation of provisional 
with Aguinaldo seems to have 
from Aguinaldo himself his 
Sheridan that Aguinaldo 
accepted money from the Spanish Govern- 
ment to stop his and with- 
draw from the islands just before our war, 
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cessions required for his people 
be He declares there 
mony, understanding, and 
tween the Americans 
until Gen. Merritt 


lations were 


anti-expansionists and 
friends who do not 
to have colonies except 
find no livelier 
this to help their 
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persecution These 
battle of Manila surrender of 
city Aug. 13, 1898, he declares, on the 
of the Archbishop of Manila, to 
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Merritt, the Spanish Govern- 
the Tle speaks 
American of Spanish 
the But they 
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Sheridan insists that 
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excite the American 
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and 
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pun- 
were 
American 
soldiers to be 
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were made 
Meanwhile 
calm and collected,” 
permitted their 
‘worked up by a few 
condition of excitement 
most to frenzy.” 


Manila press continued the 
of hatred.” Filipinos were obliged 
again and again to find new quarters, and 
were ill-treated on land and Not- 
withstanding that fact, the Filipinos con- 
tinued to be friendly and respecttul. They 
invariably respectfully uncovered their 
heads when the band on the Luneta played 


no one 
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*THE FILIPINO MARTYRS: A STORY OF 
THE CRIME OF FEBRUARY 4, 1899. By 
an Eye Witness, Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
ass. York: John Lane. The Bodley Head. 
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“A Hot Time in the Old Town,” believing 
that to be the American National air. 
After the American occupation the cost 
of living in Manila greatly increased. The 
introduction of the gold standard demora!- 
ized Chinese and Filipinos, laborers, and 
servants, 
Americans in discouraging Chinese tmmi- 
gration, because Mr. Sheridan believes in 
the Chinese. "No Eastern colony can suc- 
ceed without Chinese labor, The amer- 


jean soldiers were dirty, lazy, ill-clothed, 
often intoxicated, and bad behaved. Also, 
they stole things. Mr. Sheridan narrates 
some droll conversations between non-com- 
missioned officers and privates at drill, 
Discipline, he wants us to understand, was 
very lax. 

Ots's proclamation of Jan. 4, 1899, is de- 
nounced as a “terrible blunder,’ while 
Aguinaldo's proclamations protesting 
against American intrusion are praised. 
Mr. Sheridan was afraid of his own neck 
after that, and sought a personal inter- 
view with Aguinaldo, who praised the hon- 
esty of Englishmen. The Filipinos always 
cheered the British — 

Mr. Sheridan saw Agu 
and got to know him well. He aims to 
present Aguinaldo’s side of the matter, 
Aguinaldo told him that if he (Aguinaldo) 
really wanted to take Manila, all he would 
have to do would be to roll whisky into 
the town, wait until the American soldiers 
had drunk enough, and then march in. But, 
it seems, he aid not want to take Manila, 
so that Bacchic mode of warfare was 
never put into practice. Sheridan describes 
the outbreak of the Filipino-American war 
from the Filipino point of view. ‘* Massa- 
cre’ and “ butchery’ are favorite words 
in his vocabulary. But we doubt if his 
book will make much of a “ sensation. 


naldo many times, 


The Oldest Written Records. 


The question is sometimes asked: What 
are the oldest written records known? 
There are the tablets of the Babylonian 
King Khammurabi, B. C, 2300, who was 
the Amraphel of Genesis. 
dreds of these tablets. Most of them were 
found at Tel Sifr, the ancient Larsa. Many 
of these bits of clay partake of the char- 
acter of letter’, Can we imagine that the 
Post Office had its duties before or during 
the time of Abraham’? But these Kham- 
murabi documents are but of yesterday 
when compared with the inscribed cylin- 
ders, or bricks, which, beginning with 
the date of B. C. 4500, continue down to 
yesterday, or say, B. C. 520. 

Suppose we accept, then, B. C. 4500 as the 
earliest record of man’s writing. How 
many thousands of years must have passed 
before man invented the signs or the char- 
acters by means of which he gave a posi- 
tive form to his thoughts? As the archae- 
ologist goes on with his studies, he is forced 
to admit that the dawn of civilization is 
removed further and further back. If Lord 
Kelvin gives to the world we live in a be- 
ginning some 6,000,000 years ago, when did 
man first write? The hope is entertained 
by Assyriologists that even earlier cunei- 
form letterings may be discovered 

The character the documents of the 
time of the Kings of Ur and Dungi, of 
about B. C. 2500, have been fuily studied. 
The most interesting are the tithe pay- 
ments made to the temples. There are in- 
numerable entries of sheep, oxen, 
&c., brought in by the farmers, with corn, 
dates, wool, and other produce. These, 
accounts, are perfectly well kept, and 
might be deemed models of clerical skill to- 
day. 
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There are trade contracts and leases, 
It becomes by no means impossible to un- 
derstand what were commercial 
in 3abylon some 2300 years before the 
Christian Could there have been 
moneyed institutions resembling our banks? 
That there 
tive. 
centre. 
As to the records of King Nebuchadnez- 
zar, (a very much maligned potentate,) we 
have his record exactly. In the De- 
partment of Oriental Antiquities at the 
gritish Museum be documents 
belonging to every year of his long reign. 
Could there 
remote 


relations 
era. 


were trading guilds seems posi- 


Babylon was a great commercial 


may seen 
have been a syndicate in those 
There the 
firm which must have been 
large means. Its name style was 
“ Engibi & Sons." was quite 
ready to advance money on eligible prop- 
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the bronze of B. C. 2200 And 
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That is a archaeologist 
found an answer to up to the 
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Dr. Budge Mr 
Museum, and fully 
a most 
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Henry Ill’s Book Brings $305, 

The book auction of 1899-1900 
came to a close at Bangs’s this week with 
ar unimportant sale. Some notable books, 
however, were of at of the 
last sales of the season, (June 14 and 15,) 
When Henry IIL.’s of * Procopius, ’ 
Paris, 4680, bound for him rather austerely 
sold for $305. 
“Eve” 


season 


disposed one 


copy 


in red morocco, 
ably 
the back ornamented and thickly gilt, 
sides having outer border of red, 
a large panel green, gold, and 
with black inclosing the 
the King, with ‘‘ memento mori” 
angle. The volume had engraved silver 
clasps, corner ornaments, and gilt and 
gauffréd edges, richly painted in ara- 
besques. Another notable item in the same 
sale was the autograph manuscript of Will- 
Blake's ‘‘Angels and Devils,’ con- 
taining poems, inscriptions to the seven 
sections, and thirty-four very elever orig- 
inal drawings by the mystical poet-artist, 
all neatly mounted on cartridge paper and 
bound in mottled calf. The sum of $90 was 
peid by “ Brazil" for this interesting vol- 


It was prob- 
one of the so-called bindings, 
the 
and 
white, 
arms of 
at each 


an 
of 


centres 


A mistake was made by the | 


There are hun- , 


4 °° Will Pay for 
= flarper’s Weekly 
till Election Day 


Every important point in the Presi- 


dential Campaign will be covered in HAR- 
PER'S WEEKLY by the most capable 


correspondents and artists in this country. 


It will continue to lead in those caustic, 


timely, story-telling cartoons that have 


convulsed a nation 


and made political 


opponents and evildoers tremble. 


Send a One Dollar bill, together with your full name and 


address, and you will receive the WEEKLY from the date you 


write until Election Day, Nov. 6th. The regular subscription 
price of the WEEKLY is $4.00 per year—t0 cents per copy. 


Order through your newsdealer, or remit direct to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ume, for which Quaritch paid £235 in oes 
at the W. H. Crawford sale in Lon _ 
The catalogue last week said that the vol- 
ume was from the Syston Park sale, but 
this was an error, the manuscript having 
Lot No. 349 in the Crawford sale. Other 
prices of interest at the sale of June 14-15 
were as follows: 

W. L. Andrews’s “Trio of Righteenth 
Century French Engravers of Portraits in 
Miniature,’ New York, 1898, $21. Bought 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. (April 16 a 
copy brought $25 at Bangs’s, and on Feb. 
“0 another fetched $20.) ‘ 

Document signed by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, King and Queen of Spain, dated 1483, 
$33. Bought by W. R. Benjamin. 

Beckford’s “ Thoughts on Fox and Hare 
Hunting,’ some extra plates inserted, Lon- 
don, 1810, $11. Bought by Mr. Freedman. 

Carey’s “Life in Paris,"’ with twenty- 
three colored plates by George Cruikshank, 
London, 1822, calf, by Tout, $47. Bought 


y the Uaicn Club. : 
Coleridge's “Table Talk,” 1835; ‘ Liter- 
ary Remains,” 1836-9, and other works, 
twenty-six volumes all, bound by Riviere 
in half morocco, $5 0. 4 

Dante's “ Inferne illustrated by Doré, 

Puris, 1862, bound by Bosquet in dark 
“reen and red morocco, $15. Bought by 
Henry Miller. 
Dibdin's ‘ Bibliographical 
Tour in France and Germany, 
“Northern ‘Tour,’ London, 1817-37, 
volumes, green morocco, by Riviere, 
Bought by ‘‘ F. R. A.” 

Dibdin's *‘ Northern Tour,"’ London, 1838, 
two volumes, green morocco, by Mackenzie, 
$25. Bought by ‘ Texas.” 

Dryden's *‘ Works,"’ edited by Scott, Lon- 
don, 1808, eighteen volumes, large paper 
copy, $21.60 

Pierce Egan's 
ored plates. London, 
the Union Club 

Grolier Club 
** Barons,” 15802, 


Decameron,” 

,”* and 
eight 
$142 


“Life of 
18: 


Actor,” col- 
Bought by 


an 
, $31, 


publications: Conway's 
$11 Bought by “F. R 
A * Original and Early Editions,’’ 1893, 
$12. Bought by Mr. Meyer. Bronze me- 
dallion portrait of Lowell, 1895, $14. Bought 
by Charles Scribner's Sons 
Meyrick's “ Critical Inquiry 
Armour,” with eighty plates, seventy-two 
them hand colored, London, 1824, 
volumes, $34.50. Bought by “ Brazil.’’ 
towlandson’'s “ English Dance of Death” 
and ‘‘ Dance of Life,”’ London, 
volumes, designs by Rowlandson, 
Bought by Mr. Horet 
Roycroft Press publications: Vernon 
Lee’s ‘‘ Essays on Art and Life,’’ 1806, $9, 
Japan copy; “Irving Browne's ‘ In 
the Track of the sookworm,” 1807, $14; 
The Book of Job," 1897, $15 
Ruskin’s ‘ Modern’ Painters,"’ 
best editions, fine volumes, half 
roceo, $70. Bought by Mr. Horet. 
Works illustrated by Robert Smirke: 
“Arabian Nights,’’ ‘ Don Quixote,” and 
** Gil Blas,’’ 1802-18, thirteen volumes, larg- 
est paper, newly bound, $104. 
Wyndham's “ Speeches,” 
volumes of speeches by 
ning, Erskine, Fox, Peel, 
dan, London, 1812-5: 


Into Ancient 


$45. 


1851-60), 
red mo- 


together 
Brougham, Can- 
Pitt, and Sheri- 
3, together thirty-five 
volumes, calf, by Riviere, $78.75. 

Stevenson's ‘“‘I[n the South Seas,’’ New 
York, 1896, $6; inserted was a manuscript 
in fourteen lines in Stevenson's autograph, 
being the text of part of contents of Pages 
11-2. 

On June 7 and 8 Bangs & Co. sold some 
interesting books, among which was a copy 
of Morris's “ Story of the Glittering Plain,” 
Kelmscott Press, 1804, for which Mr. Spring 
paid $61.50. This showed a fall in value, 
a copy having fetched $90 at Bangs’s on 
April 16, and Edelheim’s selling for $77.50 
March 7. Bacon's “ Essays,’’ 1632, sold for 
$17 to Mr. Dutton at the same sale; Swin- 
burne’s ‘ Siena,’’ Philadeiphia, 1868, for 
$10.25 to the same buyer, while Miss Bowd- 
le?’s ‘Poems aiid Essays,"’ Bath, 1797, 
bound in calf, with a water color painted 





three | 





1815-17, three | 


with | 
| of Lowell, issued in 1805, $15.50 





on the fore edges by Edwards of Halifax, 
went to Dodd. Mead & Co. for $20. 


Sale of the First Basel Bible. 

At an interesting sale held by C. F. Lib- 
bie & Co. in Boston Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, June 19 and 20, the first Bible printed 
at Basel, (about 1473,) one of the rarest of 
the early editions of the Holy Scriptures, 
was for $110. Though a remarkably 
fine copy in many respects, containing an 
illuminated border to the first page and 
illuminated and painted initials and capi- 
up to the Proverbs, it was not quite 
perfect, lacking the four end leaves, with 
the ‘“ Epistola S. Heronimi” and “ Tab- 
ula.”” The first part of this edition of the 
Bible, as far the end of the Psalms, was 
printed in a type used by Berthold Rodt 
and the remainder in one used by Bernard 
Richel, his successor, Rodt began to print 
at Basel about 1468, and a few years later 
(about 1470, according to some bibliog- 
raphers) started to produce a Bible, which 
he did not survive to finish, the stock 
coming at his death into the hands of 
Richel, who then printed a second volume 
to complete Rodt’s first one. For that rea- 
son copies are found of the mixed work of 
Rodt and Richel. The latter produced, not 
only this continuation, but also several Bi- 
bles entirely in his own type, the last of 
them in 1486 

Another important 
was one of the scarcest 
burne items, “ The Queen-Mother tosa- 
mond Two Plays,” (London, 1860,) the 
first issue of the first edition, with the 
Pickering imprint, the leaf of errata, and 
all the half titles, including the one to 
“* Rosamond,’ which, curiously enough, 
was overlooked by the printer in the pagi- 
nation of the book. The sum of $51 was 
given for this rare item, of which less than 
twenty copies were circulated, the book 
being then withdrawn, and a title page 
bearing the imprint of Edward Moxon & 
Co, substituted Other prices of interest 
were as follows: 

Coleridge and Lamb's ‘‘ Poems on V:z 
ous Subjects,’ (London, 1796,) f t edition, 
$20; Coleridge and Lamb's 3,"’ (Bris- 
tol, 1797,) the second edition, with ten new 
poems, $10; Coleridge's * Poems, (Lon- 
don, 1803,) $10. These three volumes be- 
longed to John Peace, the friend of Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, Wordsworth, and had 
his book plates ; signatures. 

Navenant's rt,”’ (London, 
first edition, $9.50. 

Club publications: 

1802, $10; Donne's 

rren's ‘‘ Charles 

8s, Printers,’’ 1896, $20; 
rer Catalogue,’’ 1897, $16; 
Books,"’ 1898, $9; bronze 


sold 


tals 


item in the same sale 
of all the Swin- 


roen 


1651,) 


Conway's 
‘ Poems,” 
Whitting- 

Kehler’s ‘* Dii- 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Note 
medallion portrait 
Ben Jonson's ‘* Worke 
the three parts, a few le« “Ss mended, two 
volumes, calf, by Riviére, $63. 

*Ovidil Opera Cura B. Celsani,”’ (Venice, 
H. Levilopide, 1480,) three volumes, last 
leaf mended, the Jersey copy, $45 

Queen Elizabeth's ‘‘ Prayer Book,” 
don, 1608,) with portrait of the 
the back of the title page, $37. 

Sandys's “ Paraphrase Upon 
Poems,” (London, 1638,) $16. 

Tennyson's ‘‘ Poems,” (London, 
volumes, morocco, t Tout, 
son’s ‘ Poems,”’ two 
rocco, by Tout, $7.50. 

Signed autograph letter of George Wash- 
ington, dated ‘‘ Headquarters, Middlebrook, 
March 24, 1779," and addressed to * CoL 
Thomas Proctor, Artillery, Philadelphia,” 
slightly torn in the folds, but a very good 
specimen, $25. 


1616-1681-1640, 


(Lon- 
Queen on 
the Divine 
1842.) two 
S0; Tenny- 
volumes, mo- 





